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WHITTIER. 
SEPTEMBER SEVENTH, 1892 
( N heavenly ramparts, loud and clear, 
Shrill, shrill — sweet, and earthward bounding, 
Glad salutation to their peer 
To-day the trumpets should be sounding. 


In many a wide and winding chord 
Such music once before they blew him, 
When he, the trumpet of the Lord, 
Auswered the Lord’s breath blowing through him 


Today through interspace of night, 


Undying dawn and vernal forces, 
Mailed in a whiteness more than light, 


He sings, he springs to song’s far sources. 
What ether gives the music way, 

Vibrant with powers beyond the guessing, 
With strength unfettered in the sway, 


With sweetness from the wells of blessing! 


Oh mighty as the battle blast, 
Ob soft as winds in summer stealing, 
A great voice in the outer vast, 
What wondrous strains he now is pealing! 
Harrret Prescott Sporrorp 


SOME SMALL SAVINGS. 


MONG the small economies whose practice sets 
A free a dollar here and there, and so leaves more 
means for other things desired, are some which seem 
too trivial to mention, yet which are really not be- 
neath notice. In every family, for example, there 
are scraps of soap left in the various toilet dishes, too 
small to be of use, and generally thrown away. If 
these scraps are carefully collected and laid aside 
till there is a sufficient number of them, and are 
then put together, after being crumbled or shredded, 
in a little vessel kept for the purpose, and the vessel 
set in a hot-water bath—that is, inside a larger vessel 
holding boiling water—the water kept boiling till the 
scraps in the inner vessel are melted, then all stirred 
together, poured into any small shallow dish, a nice 
new cake of soap, or several cakes, as the case may 
be, will be the result, with the saving of just the price 
of that cake. Very likely the scent of the differing 
scraps will give a sort of millefleurs scent to the 
whole; but if a new scent is desired, one drop of 
attar of roses, or of any fragrant oil, or a very few 
drops of strong eau-de-Cologne, will give it a new and 
delicate aroma of its own. 

Nor is this al! that may be done in this same direc 
tion. All the toilet soap may be made in the family 
where time is not always money, and very satisfacto- 
rily. It is not more than a generation since when 
in every family living outside the large cities there 
was a leech set up on tressels in an outbuilding, usu 
ally a hogshead filled with wood ashes, with a hole 
in the side near the bottom, through which dripped 
the lye that was made by keeping the ashes saturated 
with water; and when a sufficient quantity of this 
lye had been collected, it was boiled with all the fat 
that had been saved from the roasts and joints for a 
long time, until, the whole house and outlying regions 
having been filled with the potent scent of it, the 
mass, stirred with a long stick every little while, was 
adjudged to be sufficiently thickened, when it was 
put away to cool, and furnish the kitchen for the year 
with the soft-soap more efficacious than any other 
for scrubbing and scouring. Fortunately for do- 
mestic comfort, this yearly soap-boiling has left the 
family enclosure, and is now largely confined to those 
who make soap-boiling a business. But on a small- 
er and not at all unpleasant scale the soap necessary 
for general bathing purposes might be manufactured 
at home with very little trouble. We have known 
of a household where a great deal of bouillon was 
made, the making of which required, of course, skim- 
ming of fat that was practically suet, where this fat 
was saved, and afterward boiled with some caustic 
soda, and set away to harden, having been scored 
into squares with a knife when partially “‘ set,” so as 
to be easily taken from its receptacle, and the soap 
being found all that was needed for family use. This 
may be improved upon with so very little trouble 
that it is worth trying, if it were only for the surprise 
and amusement of it; for by slicing and melting 
white castile soap with about one-twentieth of its 
weight of glycerine, and adding to it while still semi- 
fluid, but not hot, a few drops of oil of cassia, one can 
turn out a glycerine soap very useful in the weather 
that chaps men’s hands; the same preparation scent- 
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ed with essence of orris root, or with the powder 
of that root, will give a fragrant violet soap. An- 
other useful soap thus easily to be made at 
home is a sulphur soap, which is made by beating 
together to a paste in an iron or lignumvite 
mortar a half-ounce of flower of sulphur with 
four ounces of shredded castile soap and half an 
ounce of rectified spirit and a generous addition of 
any strongly perfumed oil; this can be made with- 
out the spirit, and is often quite a useful soap 
where there is any tendency to eruptions. Care 
must be taken in making any toilet soap directly, 
either with lard or suet or drippings, that none of 
these shall be in the least rancid, and that as little 
alkali as possible shall be used. 











AT QUARANTINE. 
l E bad been so cer- 
tain, Mrs. Van 
Twiller and the rest of 
us, that nothing was to 
AMatbhrleunTcille detain us on our way. 

We had discussed with 

amiable complacency 

the possible woes of 

Pelarnays other travellers less for- 
tunate than ourselves, 

“and this we had done 

with the self-congratulatory manner of those who escape by 
accident, rather than by virtue, the ills of their neighbors. 
The Beurgogne, we thought, and other ships from other har- 
bors might have trouble, sailing, as they did, from infected 
ports, and carrying no end of emigrants. But we! We of the 
Champagne! Ah! things were so altogether different with 
us. Fortune had smiled so upon us. Even the French govern- 
ment had unbent. For the first time on record a merchant 
vessel, the Champagne, our boat, was to sail. from the mili- 
tary docks at Cherbourg. The vessel, too, was to carry the 
American consul himself, a consul who was to do everything 
for us when every one else had failed. Nothing, in fact, ex- 
ceeded our satisfaction. We laughed at the idea of worries 
or detentions, and found it difficult to understand any other 
panic than one perhaps created by some Custom-house of- 
ficial. Smiling, eager, and bustling, at half past ten we ar- 
rived at the Paris railway station for that long night’s jour- 
ney to Cherbourg. But at the station, for the first time, our 
good fortune began to define itself—good fortune sometimes 
will—as something purchased at the cost of pain to others. 
We who carried first-class tickets or even second-class tickets 
found the way easy enough at the station. But we were not 
altogether happy. We had to pass things we did not like to 
see. For the emigrants were there, bunches of rags, hud- 
dling close against the walls—old men and women, babies and 
childrén, their shabby household possessions about them. 
The curse of the poor is without doubt their poverty, and the 
thousand hideous possibilities besides that poverty may con- 
ceal under its ugliness, its rags, and its dirt. It is not nice to 


be poor, in - of the philosophers. We thought so that 
night, though distinctions, as in this case, are wise and 
provident and all the rest, and nobody wants to question. 

Our own special good fortune, we felt, however, kept 
thrusting itself upon us all the rest of the way. The consul 
was so full of confidence, the musicians on board so amiable, 
the captain so calm. Rough weather came, to be sure, and 
people who had struggled bravely looked suddenly serious, 
and disappeared. But the sun shone and the waves grew 
still after a little, and early on Sunday we sighted land. 
Then the sound of cheerful hurrying filled all the halls and 
corridors. Everybody was sure there was not time enough 
to dress before the dock was reached. Everybody laughed 
and called to everybody else, and one person offered a help- 
ing hand, and another person begged one. And then, in 
the sunshine and sparkle of a lovely September morning, 
everybody, radiant in Paris gowns, appeared on deck. 

It was quite as we had expected when, a few minutes 
later, a tug carrying a yellow flag put off from the Quaran- 
tine station. We pressed against the rails, not more excited 
than people confident of success are apt to be. But the tug! 
We thought it meant to get to the other side of our boat, 
for it crossed the bow. We followed. Then a groan arose. 
The tug with the yellow flag bad gone to another ship. 

Still we waited hopefully and cheerfully. There could 
only be a short delay. Another tug, this one belonging to 
the company, steamed up. At least we could get some 
news, we who had been so long with none. Something 
was shouted tous. Twenty-one, we heard. ‘‘ We must be 
kept here for twenty-one hours,” was repeated from one to 
another on deck. But a fat little gentleman with a funny 
foreign accent came up to Mrs. Vas Twiller. “It is, ma- 
dame,” he said, “* that the doctor will go to twenty-one more 
ships before he come here.” But the fat little gentleman 
was wrong. A great shout arose. ‘‘ Three cheers for Cor- 
bett! He has beaten Sullivan in twenty-one rounds!” And 
this was the first news that we beard on board the boat that 


The doctors came and went. Rumors flew. The sun 
rose higher. Little notices were posted on the mirrors at the 
head of the stairs. A sick gentleman was carried through 
the dining-room. Each one watched him suspiciously, per- 
haps coldly. More rumors flew. The sun went down. 
The doctors had come and gone again in noncommittal 
silence. The day, full of its false hopes, was done. When 
the lights were lit another excitement arose. A little boy 
ran into Mrs. Van Twiller’s room to say they were going to 
oy Pn the state-room baggage. hen this was done, 
a dance was started as cheer, and then came fitful sleep 
till another day dawned. 

When the doctors came we knew of some poor stoker ill 
below. Gastric fever, they said. The doctor was to come 
—_. There were more waitings, more fluctuating hopes. 

ore tugs steamed up and by. The sick gentleman bravely 
came on deck to quiet fear. The stoker was still ill. But 
why wait for a stoker, some ple said; two or three often 
died from the heat. Another night came. The Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT. had gone, the Aurania had passed us, and was 
safely docked. No tugs put out from Quarantine. We 
were ey held by the fluctuating fever of one poor 
fellow, w existence bad never troubled us before. Our 
good fortune had deserted us. Mrs. Van Twiller thought of 
the sick stoker, and became silent and somewhat philo- 
sophical; but a stoker, being hardly even a seaman in its 
proper sense, excites little enthusiasm. Mrs. Van Twiller 
met with little response when she spoke of him. On Tues- 
day, when we sailed away in tugs, aud looked back at the 
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vessel lying still at Quarantine, Mrs. Van Twiller, turning to 
me, said, ‘I never realized before how closely interwoven 
our lives are with those of our inferiors. We may 

them, but they chain us. And every man’s pain, don’t you 
think so, is in one sense durs?” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
TWO PALADINS. 


I’ is an interesting coincidence that, of the two eminent 
literary men who have just passed away from us, both be- 
gan life as farmers. Whittier did this by inheritance, and 
Curtis from choice. In the former case the flavor of the 
farm and the country was in all his early writing, even 
where his own personality came in: 


boy 
Who fed her father’s kine ?” 


Afterwards the great task of the antislavery movement took 
hold of him, and he became an editor; but the experience of 
the soil came first, and helped him, no doubt, to his strong 
vernacular. I visited, the other day, on a New Hampshire 
hill-top, the large studio of an artist who paints winter and 
summer on the very farm where he was born. After Paris 
and Munich, he has fixed his life there, and finds his sub- 
ects in the mountains, the animals, the people, he has always 

nown. George Fuller did the same, and I remember his 
driving into his simple studio the very turkeys he painted 
for his “‘ Turkey-Girl.” Is not this the way in which a 
strong school of native art should arise? First to obtain 
the best training to be had wherever it is to be sought, and 
then to use it on one’s own soil, amid one’s own atmosphere ; 
this would seem the true way. In literature, it is always to 
be remembered, this course is incomparably easier than in 
painting or sculpture, because the art of printing has brought 
all its cathedrals and Vaticans to our very door. The young 
student can carry with him in his portmanteau the master- 
pieces of the literature of Use world, as John Harvard brought 
them to the lonely shores of Massachusetts; and these mod- 
els are as good in one place as in another. For profitable 
reading of these masterpieces any mountain ravine is indeed 
a far better place than London or Paris; and though what 
the young reader gets in the metropolis is of great value, it 
is still secondary. Emerson always rejoiced in the thought 
that neither Thoreau nor Whittier had ever visited Europe, 
so that what they had was indigenous and their own. Tho- 
reau had, as he boasted, ‘‘ travelled a great deal—in Con- 
cord”; and Whittier was a man singularly well informed 
about foreign countries without ever seeing them. He once 
told me that he should have liked when a boy to be as 
wide a traveller as Bayard Taylor, but that when he read 
any book about a particular country he at once conceived 
so vivid a picture of it as to find himself satisfied, so that he 
turned at once to some other. 

George Curtis became a farmer with his brother Burrill— 
him of the Raphael face—because he grew up at a period of 
oe social agitation, when the air was full of projects to 

ring the head and the hands into common action, and do 
away with all distinctions of class or pursuit. This the 
present writer knows full well, for he considered seriously 
a similar enterprise after his rg hg Kingsley’s story 
of Yeast and the early part of A Locke perhaps give the 
spirit of that period Loner than any American book outside 
the pages of the Dial. But previous to this persona) enter- 
rise Curtis had been at the celebrated ‘‘ Brook Farm,” and 

first saw him there, in his shirt sleeves and with his boots 
over his trousers, escorting some ladies about with that 
courtesy which was already his attribute. But this phase 
soon passed with him, and instead of being swept away into 
the antislavery agitation, like Whittier and many younger 
men, he was travelling in Eu and in Egypt, writing 
books about his travels, then ing for a time the life of a 
well-bred society man, and only by degrees settling into the 
manly earnestness of purpose which thenceforth marked his 
unflagging career. is early friends would have been bet- 
ter satisfied if, side by side with his long service in the high- 
er journalism, he had found time to write some books of 
— literature; but this was not to be; and certainly 
is actual books did no justice to his powers. Journalism 
and oratory, his two chosen arts, are alike in this, that they 
exert an enormous immediate influence, but secure little 
permanent fame. A wayward college classmate of mine, 
Charles Tabor Congdon, of the New York Tribune, stood 
for many years the recognized head of editorial omen. in 
this country; his grasp, bis sparkle, his pungency, seem in 
exhaustible; but he died a few years since, and I rarely en- 
counter any one who ever even heard his name. Curtis was 
of far higher type, no doubt, and his connection with public 
affairs made him more conspicuous, while his charmin 
manners and unfailing kindness made him hosts of gratefu 
friends. Indeed I have wondered that no one has yet ap- 
plied to him Goldsmith’s famous couplet about Reynolds, 
the painter: 


“Still born to improve us in every part; ° 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart.” 


Nevertheless, it is certain that a single book of prose 
or verse commensurate with his t abilities would 
have gained him a memory more absolutely sure to last. 
Curtis knew this himself, and perhaps it was a part of his 
nobility of nature to ignore it. He was willing, in George 
Eliot’s phrase, to “‘ join the choir invisible” after a time, if 
he could feel that he was meanwhile accomplishing some- 
thing day by day. That is where the charm of journalism, 
as of oratory, comes in. The late James Parton, whose one 

rsonai longing was to write serious and thoughtful books, 
ike his Life of Voltaire, once told me that nevertheless the 
only thing he ever did of whose supreme usefulness he nev- 
er felt a doubt war in writing his now forgotten articles in 
the New York Ledger. 

There is, farther, this anal between the public careers 
of Whittier and Curtis, that they both identified themselves 
early and continuously with the agitation for the equal edu- 
cation and rights of women. With Whittier this came di- 
rectly from his training in the Society of Friends—though 
many Friends did not share it—and he always pointed out 
that, as a rule, those women who had been prominent in the 
society as public speakers had always been admirable as 
wives and mothers. Curtis, too, derived from his early 
Brook Farm experience a tendency in a similar direction, 
although here too the tendency was not universal. It is 
possible that feminine influence may also have counted for 
something in his case, for two of the first actual propo- 


sals to enact woman suffrage into American legislation—if 
not really the first two—proceeded from Rev. William B. 
Greene (afterwards Colonel Greene, of the First Massachu- 

Massachusetts Constitutional 


setts Heavy Artillery) in the 
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Convention, and George William Curtis in the New York 
Convention; the analogy consisting farther in this, that both 
these able men had married wives from the Shaw family. 
It was this same family, it will be remembered, which fur- 
nished the first commander of colored troops who fell at the 
head of his regiment. T. W. H. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN WEDDING-GOWNS. 


HE novel fabrics for bridal dresses this season are soft 
white silks with thick spiral cords, or reps of irregular 
size, extending from selvage to sel A beautiful dress, 
reparing for a bride at a fashionable wedding in October, 
of vrile (gimlet) silk, so called from the gimletlike twist 
of its very thick cords. This rich yet supple silk comes 
in the clear pearl white now preferred for wedding-gowns, 
and also in ivory and cream white for evening dinner 
dresses. It is double faced, and costs $2 50a yard. Four- 
teen to sixteen yards are required for a trained dress. Pal- 
myre silk has larger undulating cords of silk covering wool 
woof in the way familiar in bengalines; it is very effective, 
and is also $2 50a yard. Another silk that promises to be 
very popular has rough bourrettelike threads or cords of un- 
even thickness rai high above the soft surface; this is 
called Nicoise, and is but $2 a yard. 

Plain white satin remains the ideal fabric for bridal gowns 
in many families, while others choose satin that is flecked 
or dotted with silver. Polka dots of silver appear in a bro- 
cade of waving ribbon design, and there are silver-tipped 
blossoms on long-stemmed flowers and in clusters of gera- 
niums, the leaves’ and stems of repped faille sunken in a 
lustrous satin surface. Brocaded satins for princesse trains 
of bridal gowns have designs of large leaves of tropical 
plants, a single vine, or else three vines forming the stripes 
of each breadth of the rich fabric. These are $9 a yard. 
Silver palm leaves, both large and small, are brocaded on 
other satins with beautiful effect. 

There are two ways of making wedding-gowns this season. 
The first, for orile silks and plain satins, has a high round 
waist with wide soft belt, and this is called an Empire 
corsage, though made over a fitted lining that reaches to the 
natural waist of the wearer, instead of being cut with the 
classic short waist of gowns of the First Empire. The 
sleeves have a short broad Empire puff of the silk or satin 
above long close sleeves of lace that are left transparent. A 
collar of lace is wide and high, and is draped around the 
neck, the front and back being shirred lengthwise. A bunch 
of orange blossoms fastens the collar on the left side, and a 
trailing cluster of these blossoms is thrust in the wide girdle. 
The trained skirt is cut clinging in front and bell-shaped in 
the back, with a bias seam or a bias fold down the back, as 
the modiste may prefer. It is bordered with two or three 
bias folds of the material headed by small chouz, or else by 
a slight garland of orange flowers. Dotted tulle will be 
used for veils this season, but not to the exclusion of the 
becoming veil of plain tulle. 

A second mode! brought out for brocaded wedding-dresses 
has a Directoire jacket for the front of the corsage made 
with enormous /xcroyable revers opening on a pleated chem- 
isette of silver mousseline or of white silk muslin. The 
back is a princesse train showing the elaborate pattern of 
the brocade in stripes from the neck to the foot, and this may 
be further enriched by Waiteau folds, either of the lace or 
the brocade, flowing its entire length. Family laces can be 
used for the under front of the corsage instead of silk mus- 
lin, and for forming the epaulettes or puffs, or else only the 
cuffs of the sleeves. The front of the skirt is either a petti- 
coat of accordion-pleated silk muslin, or else of plain satin 
closely gored and trimmed with lace flounces. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


The pretty bourrette silks in soft shades of pink, green, 
or violet will be used for bridemaids’ dresses. Rose and 
white are the colors selected for a group of these dresses, 
made with a round waist turned back in front with white 
satin revers from a chemisette of rose pink mousseline de 
soie, finished around the neck with a large box- pleated 
ruche of the sheer muslin, The sleeves have a silk puff to 
the elbow, with a deep frill below of muslin in accordion 
pleats. The demi-trained bell skirt has three small ruffles 
of the silk as a border, each quite separate and each headed 
With a little puff of the muslin. White gloves, white ho- 
siery, and white slippers complete these toilettes. 

wo bridemaids at a merning wedding will wear Empire 
gowns of violet silk with undulating threads, trimmed with 
brown fur and white guipure. The round waist will have 
a wide girdle of lace and also a deep collarette of lace fall- 
ing from a high collar of Labrador fur. The demi-trained 
skirts are bordered with fur. Low-crowned fen hats the 
color of the dresses are faced with white felt inside. the 
brim and trimmed with a large Alsacian bow of satin hoid 
ing a large buckle of Rhine-stones and white Prince of 
Wales ostrich tips. 

For little girl bridemaids are short French dresses of white 
bourrette silk made with a full waist of white guipure and 
Empire sleeves of the silk and lace together. collar and 
belt of dark fur are used by French modistes for these little 
gowns, but instead of the fur belt the preference here is for 
a broad sash of satin tied behind in a great Japanese bow 
with short wide ends. A large hat of white felt laden with 
brown ostrich plumes is worn with such dresses, and the 
gloves, shoes, and stockings are also brown. 


IMPORTED DRESSES. 


A recent importation of Paris dresses selected by a taste- 
ful modiste will furnish many suggestions for those select- 
ing autumn trousseaux. The new styles are merely ex- 
aggerations of the modes of last season. The round waist, 
the great revers, large sleeves, and clinging skirts all reap- 
pear, but with a difference, and in this difference the chic of 
the new garment exists. This advance is also seen in fab- 
rics, as to the short corded velours of last year are now added 
wool stuffs with regular velvet pile, the ground in plaids or 
a melange of colors from which springs a nap of black or 
rich color precisely like the pile of velvet, veiling the en- 
tire fabric. 

One of these wool velours gowns suitable for a bride’s 
visiting dress is of royal coloring, purple and gold, silk 
threads of gold crossing the surface under the velvet pile of 
éminence purple. The round waist has a bias back without 
seams stretched over a fitted silk lining, and the slight 
pointed front with Directoire revers is in jacket shape, all 
edged with narrow passementerie of jet, gold, and colored 
silks, opening on a vest of yellow crépe de Chine draped in 
folds across the bust, with projecting frills down the middle. 
The specially novel feature is two black satin ribbon bands, 
each with narrow moiré edges, coming down from the side 
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pane Denes Se ey ans, 200 ening Mi nein aes 
same ribbon. A of this ribbon crosses the yellow 
vest. A trumpet skirt, which is merely a bell skirt 

to flare at the bottom, is trimmed with three rows of this 
black satin moiré-edged ribbon—each two inches wide— 
brought down from sides through slashes in the skirt, 
then tied at the middle and foot of the front in a large 
lengthwise bow of four loops, each loop being four inches 
long. This skirt is lined throughout with lavender 
taffeta, bordered at the foot with a ruche of the same in 
pinked accordion pleats above a frill of yellow silk of the 
shade in the velours. Another gown of wool velours has 
brown velvet pile on a silken ground of pale grayish-blue. 
The clingin of this velours fastens on the left side on 
a wide of gray-blue peau de soie, and a similar 1 
is down the back, rs hag to the left. Both these panels are 
edged with embroidery in rich cashmere coloring like that 
seen in India shawls. Attached to this skirt is a ‘“‘ crush” 
belt of the u de soie, cut bias, six inches deep, edged 
with the pil, cnt ey, and without whalebones, to 
be worn smooth or crushed in folds, as may be most becoming 
to the wearer, The waist has a round bias seamless back, 
with wide berthalike revers in front, notched, then gathered 
full over the sleeve-tops, showing a -blue silk vest with 
lengthwise lines of the cashmere em ery. The sleeves, 
entirely of the gray-blue silk, have a puff at the top with 
bias folds knotted above the elbows, close fitting below. 

Black velvet dresses are to be worn by young ies this 
winter, and those intended for brides are made youthful- 
loo by very fanciful gay-colored corsages of wool and 
silk richly embroidered in bright colors. Indeed, the sleeve 
puffs and skirt alone are of the black velvet, and the skirt is 
enriched by a border of brown or black fox fur, and a 
belt of the velvet embroidered with gold and jet beads. A 
high blouse waist falling from a round yoke of embroidered * 
velvet is of greenish-blue chuddah wool nearly concealed by 
lengthwise stripes of yellow velvet alternating with others 
of cashmere embroidery. The black velvet yoke and its high 
collar band have. radiating bands of perma and are in- 
visibly fastened on the left side. The blouse droops evenly 
all around in a slight puff.on the embroidered belt of the 
skirt. The sleeves have the blue and yellow of the bodice 
appearing only around the elbows, while the embroidered 
velvet forms a wide puff at the top, and close cuffs above 
the wrists. 

House dresses for afternoon receptions and for one’s days 
at home are of the new repped silks that are finely dotted or 
speckled, and shot with two or three colors. One of these 
dresses is of clear green shading to dahlia red. This has a 
round waist of the silk taken bias with a seam down the 
middle of the front, fastened invisibly on the left, and dra 
in Greek cross folds below a round yoke of dahlia velvet 
that is almost of a Magenta red hue. Shoulder-straps of this 
velvet and a high collar band of the same are covered with 
jet passementerie of seven strands of beads draped between 
stiff standing bars. A velvet belt also bordered with jet is 
pointed in front, and extends up the back in a point. The 
gored skirt lined with silk is bordered across the front with 
velvet and jet, and has two tabs of the same coming down 
below the belt on each side near the back. 

Felix sends beautiful gowns of violet faced cloth, all in 
one piece and hooked in the back, trimmed with drab fur 
and =.’ crocheted buttons, with neatly worked button- 
holes. These have a shallow round yoke of violet velvet and 
a high collar, turned over in points in English fashion. Tiny 
silk dots are wrought in this exquisite velvet. Very narrow 
gimp in looped edges of silk that suggest the designs of 
drawn-work are set in rows on these dresses, around the 
am and lengthwise on the skirt, then around the close 
ower sleeves. = 

Dark mordoré brown promises to be one of the fashionable 
coiors of the winter, especially when brightened by revers of 
a pale violet shade, or else of very light green or of sky blue. 
Mordoré cloth gowns in princesse style, with a pale green 
vest of draped cloth and lengthwise rows of brown fur, are 
imported from the best Euro modistes. 

Separate waists to wear with various skirts are made of 
the new roughly repped bourrette silks in pale violet or Nile 
green shades. They are of simple shape, with pleated back 
and gathered front, the fulness in front being shirred just 
below the collar. This collar is a high band of brown fur, 
from which falls a long bib of white guipure lace. Puffed 
sleeves have guipure cuffs. 

If a black dress is liked for the trousseau, it is of one of the 
new black serges of widely twilled vigognes that are flecked 
with a color, as double stitches at intervals of pale blue, 
violet, Nile green, or bright red silk. A black serge dotted 
with ciel blue is made with a round waist curving two inches 
below the inside belt all around, the front turned over in 
Incroyable revers of pale blue cloth edged with a new gal- 
loon of plaited blue and black satin 5éé ribbon on a trans- 
parent black surface, finished on the other edge with gold 


_and jet beads. Under these three-cornered revers a row of 
very wide galloon crosses the front, and below this is a belt 


of the black wool edgetwith narrow galloon, crossing from 
the side seams and lapped to the left, where it fastens with 
a small chow of black velvet. The wide seamless back is 
bias, and the entire round waist is edged with a pipix, of 
black velvet. The high round collar of the wool has a 
finish of black velvet turned over at the top. The long 
close sleeves have a huge puff at the top, ending under vel- 
vet piping folds around the elbow. The skirt is of two 
breadths of the double-width serge, each sloped narrowly 
on the sides toward the top, the front fitted by darts, and 
the back, without « bias seam, held in French gathers inat 
are made of alternately long and short stitches. A stuffed 
puff or cord of black velvet edges the fcut, trimmed above 
with the galloon of plaited blue and biack satin ribbon. 

For information received thanks are due MADAME 
Barnes; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and 
James McOrggry & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue funeral of John Greenleaf Whittier, in accordance 
with a request in the poet’s will, was conducted after the 
manner of the Society of Friends. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 10th a great concourse of people gathered to pay 
the last honors to one whom all Americans loved and re- 
vered. Both sides of the road for an eighth of a mile, leav- 
ing space between only for carriages, were crowded, two 
hours before the time set for the funeral, and a long pro- 
cession passed through the house to take a last look at the 
sweet, placid face of the poet, as he lay in a room overflow- 
ing with flowers. The simple ceremonies were conducted 
in the garden under the trees of Whittier’s planting. 

—Mr. Thomas Hardy gives it as his opinion that the nov- 
el affords scope for getting nearer to the heart and meaning 
of things than does the play. Mr. Hardy regards the pres- 
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as “inimical to the 


ent divorce of fiction from the drama 

best interesis of the stage; no in to literature. 
—American girls who go to Paris to study art usually 

club and set up ing in a sivaple homelike 

way. Living in Paris is far than in New York, as 


—_— and meats may be bought already cooked, and poul- 
try is sent home daintily broiled or roasted. Gas stoves may 
be rented at fifty cents a month, and the wages of a maid of 
all work, to sweep, scour, make beds, etc., are very low, and 
the maid is paid by the hour. In the art schools equal ad- 
—— to women as to men. 

—The late me weep dy ee of Edinburgh, bequeathed 
his library, considered finest collection of ecclesiastical 
literature in Scotland, to the Scots College in Rome, and it 
has recently been shipped there. 

—When Captain Fraser, of Banning, Montana, died, about 
a year ago, he left a estate, Saree orehanes, vine- 

ards, some hundreds of acres of n and hay fields, and a 
ig hotel. His widow has carried on the business for her- 
self ever since, running the hotel and superintending the 


work of the laborers on the estate. It is nothing unusual 
for her to whole days in the saddle, riding from mea- 
dow to ore , from vineyard to farm, and taking no rest 


but - hour’s nooning from six in the morning until seven 
at night. 

—Among the fine faculty the University is se- 
curing for itself will be Martha Foote Crow, who has been 
recalled from Oxford, England, to take the chair of English 
literature, and Marion Talbot, a member of the Board of 
Visitors and Instructors of Wellesley College, who has been 
appointed assistant professor in the department of social 
science. . 

—Lieutenant Peary’s wife, who has just returned from 
the arctic regions with the rest of her husband's party, was 
the first woman who ever braved the rigors of Greenland. 
She showed no ill effects from her winter near the pole, and 
is reported to have battled through it with as much en- 
ergy as any of the men of the party. To her the men owed 
many of the comforts that made the dreary winter -time 
endurable. 

—Sophie Holmes, the colored woman who has for more 
than thirty years received a salary of $50 a month from the 
Treasury Department, had it bestowed upon her for her 
honesty in Ss all night a box she found while sweep- 
ing out the Treasury. It contained $50,000, and she did not 
quit it until General Spinner came to take charge of it. 

—The position of Deputy Clerk of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for New England, with a salary of $2000, has 
been offered Miss Lillian C. Rogers. For the last seven 

ears she has been an attaché of the Clerk’s Office in the 

istrict Court,and she declines the new t from disin- 
clination to change her work and doubt of her capacity to 
fulfil the novel duties. Miss Rogers is only twenty-five 
= old, and is the first woman to whom such an honor has 
n offered by the Federal courts. Her two younger sisters 
are also employed in positions connected with the District 
Court. 
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YOUNG LUCRETIA, AND OTHER STORIES. By MARY 
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COLOR IN COSTUME 


t by dress of Americans and of North Europeans is 
oftener of a hue than it is of black or of white, but 
nevertheless it cannot be said that we apply color to dress 
For color, technicaliy speaking, means a mingling of 
pure hues which enrich each other, and form, by their 
effect upon each other of contrast and relation, an agree 
able and harmonious whole. Of the art of thus combin 
ing colors we have neither a knowledge nor an inherited 
instinct. How many women in a thousand can say, for 
what is the effect of mingling a light tone of 
a dark color with a dark tone of a light color? or know 
in what proportions of area the primaries balance each 
other? or even know what the complementaries are? 
And yet these are the mere alphabet of the subject 

We know so little about color that we can’t tell a har 
mony from a discord, and our eyes are so unused to it 
that a bit of pure tone like an Italian woman's neckerchief 
in a costume fairly frightens us, as red doesa turkey. If 
we venture to induige the inclination for color which we 
all have by nature, we are more likely than not to pro 
duce a crude motley. The best educated of us, therefore 
take refuge in negation, following, in this particular at 
least, Moliére’s counsei to leave dress to the tailor, while 
the ignorant flaunt crudities and bring color into dis 
repute We have taught ourselves to believe that color 
is not desirable. We think we don’t like it; we say that 
it is not refined 

This is of course nonsens¢ 


example 


Nature’s colors of sky and 
landscape cannot be surpassed for splendor; art uses col 
or pure; and the most beautiful fabrics and garments in 
the world are such largely because of »plendid color 
The most gorgeous hues royalty has in all ages appropri 
ated to its own costume, and who sha?! Say that the pur 
ple of Rome and the-celors of the sun of the Chinese 
emperor-2ré vulgar? No, super-refinement is not the 
reg*on we eschew color in our dress, and it would be a 
contradiction of terms to say that it is an excuse for our 
uncertain taste 

Some people attribute our disinclination for color to the 
cloudy skies of the North, but, though we may have in 
herited a tendency from this cause, it is hardly operative 
in America, where nature is as brilliant as anywhere in 
the world. Goethe suggests that it may be due to weak- 
of sight, but this will not explain our ignorance of 
harmonies. Our Puritan ancestry is partly responsible 
Our good and great forefathers regarded with com 
plaisance little that did not lie in the moral sphere. Color 
is purely esthetic, hence they would have none of it 

The most active influence deterring us from the study 
of color is undoubtedly fashion. We take our cues from 
Northwest Europe, which knows little more of color than 
we, and therefore color is not fashionable 

The fashionable ideal of dress is in form, to the almost 
entire exclusion of color. We choose for an entire gar- 
ment a single hue, which, being isolated from other color, 
does not ask attention to itself, and so makes the eye de 
pend on form for its only satisfaction. This hue is not 
even a pure color; it is attenuated, that is to say, it is 
mixed with black or white, or with other colors, so that 
its intensity and purity are reduced; and the more it is 
reduced the more it accords with the fashionable idea of 


ness 
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refinement. Yet the love and even the necessity for color is 
planted in us all by nature. 

The Oriental idea of dress is quite different from this. 
It has respect to the garment for itself. It conceives of it 
as an ornamental whole, and enriches it with all the re- 
sources of ornamental color art. We use debased color with- 
out beauty, to serve vanity if for any reason at all, while 
to costume Orientals apply color in the noblest sense. 
Thus their garments are worthy ornaments to the body, while 
ours have the baldness of mere utility. 

The French alone of Northerners have given some study to 
color, which is why a bold color combination in a gown is 
called “Frenchy.” They have arrived at great skill in 
mingling not pure but attenuated colors. , Though they know 
so much of art, they have not ventured on pure color in 
dress, There must be some reason for this beyond those 
suggested above. Here it is: Pure color makes a dull com- 
plexion duller. This is the secret. Fashion makes color 
subserve the complexion. An incalculable sesthetic loss, for 
the spectator cannot but receive more pleasure from looking 
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on a beautiful tout ensemble, a harmonious color whole, than 
from a mere heightened complexion. 

An illustration of the difference between the French and 
Eastern methods of using color in dress was presented recent- 
ly in a store window on Broadway. There was exhibited an 
opera cloak of white velvet embroidered with gold. It was 
absolutely colorless. Beside it hung an Eastern drapery of 
several yards’ length, which might serve the same purpose. 
It was of silk, flashed with a wonderful rose tint, like a cu- 
mulus cloud at sunset, and flecked over with embroidery of 
white and gold-color—not gold, which coldly reflects, but a 
yellow tarnish of silk threads, with dashes here and there of 
deep madder rose. There was no question between the 
beauty of these two garments. But wait; the first one is not 
yet complete. It needs the face above it. The cunning 
modiste knows that this cold, hard, colorless cloak will flush 
the face of its wearer, and bring to the cheeks all the rose 
that the eye misses in itself. This is French art. It is the 
sacrifice of beauty on the altar of vanity 

Ava Bacne-Cone 
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CHAPTER XIII 


“GOD BAVE CZAR!” 


UDDENLY the silence of the 
dawn is broken by a shriek—a 
shriek so shrilland piercing, so 
terrible in its import, that we 
can associate it with but one 
tragic deed. Surely the Major 
has borrowed a sabre from one 
of the sentries, and slashed off 
Phaon’s head? But when one 
hurriedly and discreetly peeps 
forth, it is another warrior 
who is seen to be disappearing 
round a corner—a military 
gentleman in a green uniform, 
with a broad, flat, white cap; 
while over there at the door 
of her cabin stands Sappho, 
in a hastily donned dressing 
gown, her hair untidy, her 
cheeks aflame. 

**Who is that man?” she 
exclaims, in tones of vibrant 
indignation. ‘‘ I want to know 

-which of them it is; I will ap- 
peal to the Captain. It is 
monstrous that English wom 
en should be insulted by these 
savages!” 

But behold! even as she 
speaks her enemy returns, and 
he is accompanied by other 
two of his kind—all bronzed, 
bearded, serious-eyed, silent, 
and observant. At the sight 
of this overwhelming force 
Sappho hesitates for a second ; 
probably thinks it useless to 
put her wrongs into words; 

then, with a withering look of scorn directed upon all the three culprits, she retires into her 

room, slamming the door after her 

Hers is not a solitary experience. For the fact is that the whole blessed ship is simply 
swarming with Russian officials on this bewildering morning; officers and soldiers in every 
sort and color of uniform prying, searching, secretly confabulating, poring over lengthened 
documents, or standing sentry wise and solemn with a dul! and hopeless stare; while, as the 
ladies appear at breakfast, one after another has the same angry tale to tell of a bearded 
and white-capped head having been thrust into her cabin while she was dressing, or even 
before. And as the morning passes matters do not mend one whit. Those grave persons 
in uniform, some with spectacles and some without, seem unwilling to do anything. They 
may be too polite to say so, but it is easy to guess that they would be very much pleased to 
see us weigh anchor and get clear out of the place. We are strangers, and therefore to be 
dreaded. Indeed, it is odd to think that the disposition towards a mysterious secrecy and 

* Begun in Hanprr’s Bazan No. 27. 
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the suspicion and distrust of visitors which Laurence Oliphant described years and years ago 

—before the Crimean campaign, in fact—as pervading the officialism of Sebastopol should 
still prevail there. More than that, as the time goes by, rumors reach us that our mere pre- 
sence in the harbor is provoking some ill-feeling ashore among gentle and simple alike. 

‘* And what could be more natural?” demands Amélie Dumaresq, who has blossomed out 
into a full-blown Russomaniac. ‘‘I can quite understand how they should be resentful, 
What have we come for but to look at battle-fields.” i 

‘There are one or two of us who have come to visit the English graves,” says Mrs, 
Threepenny-bit, in her gentle fashion. “There can be no objection to that, surely?” 

But the young lady is not to be persuaded out of her partisanship. 

** Even if that is so, how are those people ashore to understand? 
merely a crowd of English come to gloat and triumph. 
should be indignant. 
greatest consideration.” 

‘In keeping us prisoners?” Wolfenberg interposes, laughing. 

‘‘No; but in excusing us the muster on deck,” she says. ‘‘ This is one of their chief na- 
val stations, and of course they are afraid of infection being brought in by strange ships. I 
should not at all wonder if they imposed a fortnight’s quarantine on us.”” 

‘‘Oh, good gracious!” exclaims Mrs. Threepenny-bit, with alarmed eyes, 
ning away as fast as ever we can go.” - 

‘* And supposing you have caught a Tartar who won't let you?” one asks of her, and a 
kind of awful gloom settles down on the group. 

Meanwhile, if we were condemned to an enforced idleness, the scene around us, outside the 
Orotania, was busy enough. A constant activity prevailed in the spacious harbor; pon- 
derous men-of-war and agile torpedo-boats were steaming hither and thither, the officers 
scanning us curiously as they went by; while ever and anon a ship’s cutter with reefed 
sails, for there was a stiffish breeze blowing, would slash along under our stern, the sun- 
tanned, clear-eyed occupants gazing up to see what they could see of the English captives. 
But our durance was not to last forever. In spite of all delays and obstacles and besitations 
our indefatigable Purser still persisted, and eventually, as the day wore on, he triumphed. 
What means he employed to smooth away opposition can only be conjectured, but a casual 
observer might have noted that a good many of those Russian officials were conducted into 
the saloon, while the steward in attendance was kept coming and going. Whether any more 
substantial form of persuasion was resorted to it is useless to inquire; all ended in amity; 
the announcement was bruited abroad that we were free to land when we chose: and not 
only that, but a far more astounding piece of intelligence made its way through the ship— 
we were to give a ball on the very next evening, to which the Rassian officers and their 
wives were to be invited! Here indeed was a triumph of patience and good-nature, All 
of a sudden we had become friends. There were no more angry protests against cabin 
doors being opened by too inquisitive officials. The only question that now remained was 
whether we had any champagne sweet enough to offer our guests when, on the following 
night, they went down into the saloon for supper. 

And instantly the torpor that had so long —— on board the Orotania was changed 
into an alert despatch; parties being hastily formed; the women rushing off to get ready; 
the steam-launch being brought round; one of the ship's boats hoisting sail for a water 
excursion to Inkerman Bay and the mouth of the Tchernaia. Amid all this bustle and con- 
fusion Paul Hitrovo remained indifferent; and when Amélie Dumaresq and her mother 
appeared it turned out that he hardly thought it worth while to go ashore. 

‘* What is there to see in Sebastopol?” he said, with a careless smile. 

‘There is Russia to see,” the young lady said, with indignant eyes. 
But I insist. It is your native country; you must be there to receive us.” 

‘‘Oh, if I can be of any service,” said he, with great politeness, ‘‘ then it is different.” 
And therewith he took the two ladies’ sunshades from them that they might get down the 
accommodation-ladder unimpeded. : 

And Wolfenberg? Well, he lingered behind a little, hesitatingly, looking after them, 


1 They must consider us 
1. It is not at all surprising that they 
And it seems to me the Russian officials have treated us with the 


‘I'm for run- 


‘*Not go ashore? 
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To be sure, he might have gone with them; 
there was plenty of room in the steam-launch 
waiting below. And if they did not special- 
ly and pointedly ask Lim, was any invitation 


necessary? But just at this moment Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit came adroitly forward; her 
quick eye had noticed his uncertainty—per- 
haps, also, something else in his look 

‘*Mr. Wolfenberg,” said the little woman, 
in her kindest and most insinuating fashion; 

don’t you think it is too late in the day to 
do anything? The ship will be so pleasant 
and still when all those people have gone.” 

He turned to her with obvious gratitude; 


this offer of companionship was friendly and 
sympathetic: He said that a quiet afternoon 
on the deck of the empty ship would please 
him better than anything. But might it not 
be put to some use, 00? Over there was Miss 
Emily Rosslyn, standing talking to the third 
officer; could she not be induced to remain 
on board, and he would fetch up materials 
and begin the sketch that young Verrinder 
had set his heart on? Now nothing could 
have given our archschemer greater delight 
than to be intrusted with this mediation—a 
mediation in favor of two faithful lovers!— 
and so it came about, in a very short space 
of time, that while Eady Cameron, and the 
Major, and Sappho, “A the png (with its 
head not yet shorn off) had all set off for 
Inkerman Bay, the Baby—the solemn-eyed 


Baby—timid, fearful, and conscious of the 
desperate perils environing her—was here 
with us on the quarter-deck; and young 


Julian Verrinder, under some pretence or 
another, had also staid behind. 

It was a pretty spectacle that those two 
young folks offered; and was, perhaps, as in- 
teresting to some of us as the ruins of Inker- 
man or the streets of Sebastopol. For while 
Miss Emily seemed embarrassed and a little 
bit frightened—being, no doubt, well aware 
that if the ultimate destination of this pic- 
ture were to become known, ber dreadful 
secret would at once be suspected—Julian 
Verrinder, quite careless as to that, could not 
conceal his joy that the priceless sketch had 
at last been begun. He waited humbly and 
assiduously on Wolfenberg, lest the easel 
should want shifting, Or some little service 
of that kiod be required; and he was most 
solicitous that not a sound should distract 
the artist's attention 

“For goodness’ sake, quartermaster, don’t 
make such a noise with those chairs! Can’t 
you leave them where they are?” 

Then one of the younger officers, finding 
himself in idleness, opened the deck piano, 
and began to play ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 
It is a plaintive air; but it loses some of its 
effect when performed slowly and hesitating- 
ly with one finger. Verrinder went to him. 
**T say, Kingston, I wish you'd stop. You 
don’t mind, do you? The fact is, Mr. Wolf- 
enberg is engaged in a rather important 
piece of work.” And then he returned to 
the neighborhood of the easel, where those 
beloved outlines were gradually being trans- 
ferred. 

Meanwhile the artist was good-humoredly 
trying to convey some confidence to his sit- 
ter. Guessing at the origin of her embar- 
rassment, he was panies that this was 
not a portrait at al 

‘It is very kind of you to become my 
model,” said he, “though I don’t know 
whether there may be any result. I must 
wait for some suggestion. Perhaps a head 
of Bellona would be the most appropriate 
among al! these forts and guns.” 

But this papecsl entirely alarmed the 
younger man. It was a portrait he wanted, 
and he was willing to pay £300 for the same. 
Whiat to him was Bellona, or any other god- 
dess, save this present and all-incomparable 
one? 

“Bellona?” said he, anxiously. “ But— 
out a likeness—an absolute likeness at the 
same time? Oh, yes, any imaginative sub- 
ject you like, Mr. Wolfenberg—only an act- 
ual likeness, that any one could recognize. 
The fact is, 1 want to have it photographed, 
and—and enlarged copies made; there are 
several people in England to whom I should 
like to give one. And do you think Bellona 
is a good ideaY Of course, if you see it that 
way, it is sure to be splendid; but—but I 
should have thought something more gen- 
tle—something more gentle and wioning— 
would be more characteristic. Of course you 
could make Miss Rosslyn look very noble and 
fine—of course you could do that; but I 
should almost prefer a likeness that I could 
show to a stranger—” 

‘‘Lam nota portrait painter,” Wolfenberg 
said, pleasantly. ‘I’m only a kind of ex- 
verimentalist, and I must wait to see what 
Miss Rosslyn herself may grow into. In the 
mean time I must ask you not to make per- 
sonal remarks about my model, for that 
TT unnecessary color into her face.” 

**Oh, I beg your pardon—I beg your par- 
don!” said he, abjectly; and he withdrew a 
foot or two, so that the precious work 
should not be interfered with. 

It was a tranquil afternoon. For while we 
did not seek to know how the portrait was 
progressing (and it would have been imper- 
tinent to look), it was enough for us to sit 
under this awning and listen to Wolfenberg’s 
curiously interesting talk—talk that consisted 
of disjointed sentences, with no kind of ef- 
fort or display about it, but that neverthe- 
Jess was singularly attractive through the 
transparent sincerity of the speaker. These 
random observations about what he had seen 
in the world were so obviously honest; some- 
times, too, they had a certain quaintness and 
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tated, su by an 
A gull ced to fly past. Didn't it seem a 
simple thing that an animal should sustain 
itself in the air, and choose its way of flight? 
Yet, who could have i ned such a thing 
beforehand? Wasn't Mother Nature an ex- 
traordinvary inventress, constructing creatures 
to live in the most impossible conditions? If 
the human intellect had been asked to devise 
animals that could exist under the ground, 
or in the sea, or suspended over our heads, 
wouldn’t the answer have been a smile at 
such an absurdity? And so forth. His 
talking was merely an accompaniment to 
his work; but it was sufficient for his com- 
nions. And hespoke cheerfully, too. Had 
xe forgotten those who had gone away 
ashore? At all events, if Mrs. Threepenny- 
bit had offered him her society out of some 
occult compassion, he seemed to be sensible 
of her kindness. Ship acquaint hips are 
mostly superficial; but in this case there was 
something more; and she, on her part, made 
no secret of the great liking and esteem and 
sympathy she had for this man. If only 
she could have seen forward through the 
next few months! 

With the approach of dusk the wanderers 
returned ; and so quickly thereafter came 
the night, that the usual before-dinner tramp 
on deck took place in moonlight, the women, 
in their summer-hued costumes, passing up 
and down like mysterious ghosts under the 
shadow of the awning. But a stranger spec- 
tacle than that was unexpectedly revealed 
tous. We had been looking across the dark 
water to the still darker town, where, on a 
height, there was a domed church that was 
almost black inst the violet-blue of the 
mooniit skies, when all of a sudden that som- 
bre building sprang into a silvery whiteness, 
and shone spectral there above the surround- 
ing gloom. It was a marvellous sort of 
thing, this strangely brilliant dome hung 
high up in the heavens; but, of course, we 
soon divined the origiu of this phantasmal 
illumination—the search-light of the Admi- 
ral’s ship had struck that lofty church. And 
then aguin, and quite as suddenly, the dome 
was black; while the long shaft of radiance 
ran out in another direction, lighting up 
with startling distinctness the bull con rig- 
ging of a large steamer. No doubt it was 
all quite serious, probably part of the drill 
that seemed to be continually going on; 
though perhaps it looked a little like playing 
practical jokes. In any case, we were now 
summoned down to dinner. 

And here again the search-light played its 
part, and that in an almost miraculous man- 
ner. For we had hardly got into our places 
when it became clear that Amélie Dumaresq 
had returned from her little trip ashore in a 
perfect madness of enthusiasm about Russia 
and everything Russian; and as she was a 
very assertive and impetuous young person, 
and would insist on all of us agreeing with 
her, it was perhaps just as well to *‘jouk 
and let the jaw go by.” How she could 
have learned anything about Russia by look- 
ing into a few Sebastopol shop windows was 
not easily discoverable, and indeed was not 
of much consequence ; it was the length to 
which she carried her prepossessions and 
opinions that appalled us. 

“For my part,” she said, with rather a 
proud air, ‘‘1 admire a country that has got 
a distinct nationality, and a definite place in 
history, and a definite aim before it—a coun- 
try of a unanimous people, with a single 
and all-powerful head, whom they are ready 
and willing to obey without a question. 
That is a country obtains respect. It 
may be unfortunate or mistaken, but it has 
done its best. You cannot but admire its 
singleness of purpose, its patriotism, its 
community of sentiment. hy, they talk 
about our freedom at home, but what does it 
amount to? (And it was here that bla k 
dismay began to fall upon us.) ‘‘ The United 
States are not a country at all; they are not 
a nation; they are only a collection of big 
parishes, all hating each other, and jealous 
of each other, and having separate interests. 
It was the North and South, last time, that 
were at each other's throats; next time it 
will be the West and East. AsI say, we are 
not a nation at all. We have no national 
interests, no national purpose, no national 
speech—for the Germans, and Italians, and 
Irish won't let us have such a thing; and all 
that we can do is to sit on our parochial 
fences and spite each other at a game of 
brag. That is not to me | to a country—” 

ere she stopped, for of a sudden there 
was &@ most unearthly glare, and instantly all 
eyes were turned to the starboard ports, 
which, hitherto black, were now gleaming 
with a strange phosphorescent blue. The 
next moment those round holes were black 
again ; the Admiral’s search-light had been 
withdrawn. 

“Yes, no wonder you were frightened,” 
Lady Cameron said, with a demure smile, to 
the young lady opposite her. “Weren't you 
expecting the heavens to open when you 
were saying those dreadful things? It 
should be a warning to you. I am not a 
very enthusiastic American myself, since the 
West Highlands became my second home; 
but really, Miss Dumaresq, to compare the 
United States with a semi-barbarous country 
like Russia—” 

“No, I will not have a word said against 
the Russians,” in the domineerin 
smal] nem roy = Se arbiter in 
matters, w g uck, generally 
makes for peace. ‘‘ We are going to receive 





tion. They are not to put in a word of 
tion when we drive to-morrow to Lord 
lan’s headquarters, and to the English 
Cemetery, and to Balaclava; and in the even- 
ing, when they come to the ball, we are all 
to be the best of friends. The little un- 
——— of these last two days are to 

“That's ail ae Pey 

“That's well now,” says rev: 
‘but at one missis, things looked 
rather serious. I thought the English gen- 
tlemen on board were going to a meet- 
ing and passaresolution. ‘That would have 
been serious, wouldn't it? For an English- 
man doesn’t call a meeting to a resolu- 
tion unless he’s driven to it; but when he 
does—! I’ve a kind of idea that if Adam 
had been an Englishman, the moment he 
was turned out of Paradise he would have 
called a meeting —he would have called a 
meeting of Eve—and then passed a resolution 
declaring the recent proceedings to be quite 
unjustifiable.” 

** Peggy, do you want to be sent to bed?” 
says Mrs. Threepenny-bit, severely. 

**No,” she makes answer, with much 
meekness. ‘‘I would rather sit up for the 
concert, please.” 

Now, amateur entertainments on board 
ships are pretty much alike; but on this 
occasion there were certain exceptional fea- 
tures that more particularly appealed to, and 
unmistakably interested, our small circle. 
One of these was the still further develop- 
ment of Russomania on the part of Amélie 
Dumaresq. She made no concealment about 
it whatsoever. Did she imagine that the 
mere neighborhood of Russian shores would 
be a sufficient excuse for her choice of Rus- 
sian songs and music, or was she wo 
blind and reckless in her infatuation? At 
all events, the poor distressed mother, who 
had but little control over this perverse 
daughter of hers, came to us when we had 
all gone on deck to let the stewards clear the 
tables in the saloon, and there was not a little 
piteous anxiety and even alarm in the sallow- 
complexioned and yet rather attractive face 
and in the sad and troubled eyes. It seems 
that she bad got one of the written out pro- 
grammes, and here was Miss Dum in 
open and constant association with M. Paul 

itrovo—almost in defiance, as it were, of 
what our small public might choose to think. 

** What am I to do?” the poor woman. 
‘She is so wilful. She will not pay heed to 
any remonstrance from me. I am afraid it 
would only make her fe and do something 
worse. But look at this—Russian songs— 
Russian instrumental pieces—and always 
with those two together. Don’t you—don’t 
you think it is very indiscreet? And if I 
were to say so to her, she is so proud, she 
would—oh, I don’t know what she wouldn't 
do! She would consider it a challenge. She 
would wear Russian colors at the ball to- 
morrow night. I am so afraid of what she 
mightdo! But couldn’t you interfere?” And 
here she turned to Wolfenberg, who hap- 
— to be standing with us. “‘ She always 
istens to you. She would take your advice 
before the advice of any one, she values your 
good opinion so highly. And there are still 
a few minutes. You might tell her how it 
will make people talk to see her given over 
to Russian music, and playing in those con- 
certed pieces with Hitrovo. There are not 
ony | programmes written out; they could 
be altered even yet—” 

“But why—but why?” said he, gently. 
“Don’t you think Amélie has quite good 
reason for what she has done? She and Hit- 
rovo are far and away the best executants 
on board this ship: it is but natural they 
should perform together. And as for a 
Russian song or two, why, we are in Russia, 

ou know. And if she has been a good deal 
fa Hitrovo’s society, isn’t that natural, too? 
They are both fond of music; both young; 
seeing much of each other, day after day; 
and companionships are the common- 
est feature of a voyage—” 

‘* But the people generall y—what will they 
think ?—what will they say? They may even 
consider it indelicate— this open parade!” 
said she, her trembling apprehension break- 
ing in upon his good-natured assurances, “I 
never thought that Amélie would make her- 
self the talk of any ship—” 

** She will not do so,” said he, with some 
air of quiet authority. “‘ Whatshe has done 
is perfectly within her right. If there were 
to be any remonstrance—well, she is inde- 
pendent and proud, as you say, and then 
she might do something unwise. At present 
no one would be jus in saying a single 
word against her—not any one.” 

At this very moment Amélie came quickly 
along from companionway, and put her 
arm within her mother’s arm in the most af- 
fectionate fashion. 

**Come along, Mimsey,” said she, drawing 
her mother towards her. ‘‘ Everything is 
ready; and you must be there to support me, 
and secure a good audience for mF will 
say to myself, ‘Courage—courage—Mimsey 
ast ote made ashamed.’” 

And therewith all of us filed below and 
took our seats in the saloon, which we had 


$ 


come to as a very snug and cheerful 
and comfortable place. One could gather, 
if expression means anything, that this audi- 


items in the pro- 
most soon 


ence was willing to be 
And, indeed, the 


| yee were atm» 
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inh ieee! Bhepeodie H wmoise and it 
w 's “ on 
she sang “ Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” 


they 

layed together Wieniawski’s "Fegende.” 

wel, this public association was only what 
from their 


probation, who cou 
was the shy, Juno-eyed maiden who was to 
bear away the bell? The poor Baby!—she 
was all trembling when it came to her turn. 

“Will you up to the head of the sa- 
loon,” young Verrinder asked of her, in an 
undertone, “‘ or stay where you are?” 

** Where I am,” she answered, almost in- 
audibly, and therewith she rose, for the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies had announced the 
recitation. 

She was terribly nervous; but there was 
something in this trepidation that seemed to 
catch the sympathies of her audience. It 
was in an uncertain voice that she began— 


“ Half a league, half a league, 
Halt 


All in the vale of Dexth 

Rode the six hundred.” 
—and no doubt it was the wish to give the 
timorous young thing every possible help 
that caused the intensest silence to prevail. 


As for Julian Verrinder, who had taken the 
seat next her, his anxiety was something dire 
to look upon. He dare not lift his eyes. He 
= twisting his programme into all kinds 
of knots, his fingers shaking the while. And 
meantime the poor Baby, the burning flush 
in her cheek still visible, was struggling 
bravely with her task, and doing none so ill. 
She was rather breathless, it is true; and she 
had no elocutionary gifts whatsoever; but 
she was young, she looked winning in her 
very shyness and timidity, and she was cer- 
— among well-wishers. Only once did 
she falter. She had began the fourth stanza— 
“ Flash'd all their sabres bare,” 


when there was a brief and desperate mo- 
ment of hesitation; and we thought all was 
lost. But at the very same instant young 
Verrinder, still with eyes downcast, prompt- 
ed her with the next line; and from thence 
she got safely onto theend. Nay, was there 
not some mild little effort at emphasis when 
she ex § 
“©, the wild charge they made!” 

At all events, this simple, school-girlish reci- 
tation had entirely won the hearts of the 
friendly audience; and when she modestly 
sat down agaia. there was enthusiastic ap. 
plause; while Peggy, though not ordinarily 
a very emotional person, could not concen! 
from us that she was wiping away tears 
from her lashes. For the Baby come 
to be a kind of pet of this - and there 
was something that appealed to —— 
sympathy in her standing alone and strug- 
gling with her evident nervousness; and we 
were all of us immeusely relieved and de- 
lighted when she got successfully through 
the ordeal. 

There was a very different story to tell 
when Sappho (after an interval of music) ~ 
rose to w on us another recitation. 
Small need was there for concern or dis- 

uietude on the part of anybody. Miss 

inguin left her seat, marched up to the 
iano, and turned and faced the assemblage 
Resolution was in her air; and an attitude 
of defiance in the somewbat dumpy figure. 
She meant to show us that she knew how to 
deal with us. It is true that a divine poetess 
should have been dressed in a simpler man- 
ner—in a costume of white and flowing 
robes, or something of that kind; whereas 
Sappho’s gown was almost gorgeous both in 
design and color; but, after all, genius must 
be allowed its little eccentricities. And we 
had no time to think about pleats and fur- 
belows when her commanding and scornful 
voice thundered out the opening lines of 
**Old Morgan at Panama ”— 
“In the hostel-room we were seated in gloom, old 
organ’s trustiest crew ; 

No mirthful sound, no jest went round, as it erst 

was wont to do; 

Wine we had none, and our girle were gone, for 

the last of our gold was spent; 

And some swore an oath, and al! were wroth, and 

stern o'er the table bent ; 

Till our chief on the board hurl'd down his sword, 

and ke with his stormy shout, 

‘Hell the devil! an’ this be revel, we had 

better arm and out. 
Let us go and pillage old Panama, 
We, the mighty Buccaneers!’” 


This was something! There was no pretty 
shyness here; no mild appealing of maiden 
eyes; no young man twisting his programme 
into nervous knots. We were on firm 
ground; Sappho had planted herself four- 
square, as it were; she was going to have it 
out with us. And she did—to the bitter end; 
though, to be sure, when the aggressive voice 
at length ceased, there was no such tumultu- 
ous acclamation as had greeted the Baby's 
bashful effort. Nevertheless, she had done 
her part; she had given us of her best; and, 
when she returned to her seat, we bore her 
no ill-will. 

Such were one or two features of this un- 
eventful evening that were of more imme- 
diate interest to us; but the most striking 
incident of all occurred right at the close. 
Originally, when the programmes were 
drawn out, it had been arranged that the 

rformances should wind up with the sing- 
Ge of ‘‘ Auld Lang-Syne.” Buta patriotlo 
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English lady declared that neither she nor 
her daughters would have anything to do 
with these proceedings unless they were to 
terminate, as was fitting in an English ship, 
with “God Save the Queen”; and as this 
objection seemed reasonable to the framers 
of the entertainment, ‘‘ God Save the Queen ” 
was adted. Accordingly, at the end of the 
evening, we all of us, Americans included, 
stood up while that rather lugubrious air 
was being played. And thereafter? Well, 
natiirally there was nothing now save a de- 
corous withdrawal. But there is a sort of 
- solemnity about ‘‘God Save the Queen”; 
people do not hurry away the moment it has 
been played, any more they hurry out 
of church the instant the service is over. 
And it was during this brief pause, while 

all of us were standing, and only one or two 
had turned to the door, that Amélie Du- 
maresq, with something of a firm and proud 
expression about her mouth, went quick! 
along to the piano, and sat down, and struc 
the keys with the full weight of ber hands. 
There was instant attention. One recognized 
these powerful chords; here was something 
finer than ‘‘ God Save the Queen.” For who 
can deny that the Russian Anthem is by far 
and away the most majestic and impressive 
of all these national airs? In dead silence 
she played—played with a massive grandeur 
of expression worthy of her theme. Nor 
was that all; for presently we could hear in 
the hush of listening that she was singing 
the hymn. She had not much of a voice, 
certainly; but she had courage; and her res- 
olute intention counted for something. We 
could make out well enough what she had 
to say to us: 
“Lord God, protect the Czar! 

Powerful and mighty, 

May he in glory, in glory reign! 
He is our guiding-star, 
Sovercign in peace and war, 


Our faith’s high Protector. 
save the Czar!” 


There was no laughing bravado this time 
when she rose and came away from the 
piano. ‘The natural pallor of ber face was 
increased almost to ghastliness; her lips, too, 
were pale; her eyes had a strange look in 
them. And she seemed to hang back alittle 
from mixing with the crowd. But Hitrovo 
went forward to her, and extended his hand. 
‘*T thank you,” he said. 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 


EVENING TOILETTES BY 
WORTH. 


See illustrations on front page. 


CHARMINGLY youthful gown for 

dinners and dances is of white damask 
with a design of feathers in pink and white. 
It is made with a round waist cut half-low 
in the neck, the fronts turning back in small 
revers from an inside corsage of white velvet. 
The puffed sleeves are also of white velvet. 
A wide sash of pink velvet is laid in soft 
folds, and holds a trailing cluster of Parma 
violets. The skirt shows the diagonal pat- 
tern of the damask, and is trimmed with 
white lace and garlands of violets. 

A second dress is of the changeable mirror 
velvet, showing reflections of pale green and 
yellow tints with green, the prevailing shade. 
A border of dark gray-green velvet surrounds 
the skirt and supports long-stemmed narcis- 
sus blossoms. The bluntly rounded corsage 
has pale mirror velvet draped on a fitted lin- 
ing and laced in the back. The left side of 
the front represents a chemisette edged with 
lace, above the dark border of velvet and 
flowers which comes down the right side. 
Elbow sleeves with velvet cuffs. Long white 
kid gloves. Pale green gauze fan with sticks 
of tortoise-shell. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LE CONSEIL DE FAMILLE. 


““(\HECKLEY,” said Mr. Dering on Monday 

morning, “bere is a note from Miss 
Elsie Arundel. She makes an appointment 
with me at four o'clock this afternoon. 
Keep me free for that hour. Her brother 
Athelstan is coming with her. What's the 
matter, man?” 

“It’s coming, then. I knew it would 
come.” Checkley groaned. ‘It’s all over 
at last.” 

‘* What is all over?” 

‘*Everything. But don’t you believe it. 
Tell ‘em it’s a lie made up to screen them- 


selves. They can’t prove it. Nobody can 
prove it. Ill back you up. Only don’t 


rou believe it. Mind—it is a lie—a made-up 


“‘I don't know what has been the matter 
with you for the last day or two, Checkley. 
What am I not to believe? What is a lie? 
Who is making up a lie which cannot be 
proved?” 

“Oh! I can’t say the word—I can’t. It’s 
all over at last—at last.” He ran out of the 
room and slammed the door behind him. 


‘*My dear mother”—Hilda drove to Pem- 
bridge Square directly after breakfast—‘‘ I 
* Begun in Haaren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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have had a most curious letter from Elsie. 
What does it mean? She orders—she does 
not invite—site positively orders—Sir Samu- 
el—actually orders Sir Samuel!—and myself 
to attend at Mr. Dering’s office at four. We 
are ordered to assist, says, at the demoli- 
tion of the structure we have so carefully 
erected. What structure? What does she 
mean? Here is the letter.” 

**T too, dear, have had a letter from her. 
She says that at four o'clock this afternoon 
all the wrongful and injurious suspicions 
will be clea away, and that if I value the 
affection of my son and herself—the affection 
of herself—I must be present. Hilda, what 
does this mean? I am very much trou- 
bled about the letter. On Saturday she came 
here and informed me that the wedding 
would be held on Wednesday just as if no* 
thing had happened; aud she foretold that 
we should all be present, and that Athelstan 
would give her away—Athelstan. Itisa very 
disquieting letter, because, my dear, do you 
think we could all of us—could we sonlbty 
be wrong—have been wrong from the very 
beginning—in Athelstan’s case? Could Sir 
Samuel be wrong in George’s case?” 

‘*My dear mother, it is impossible. The 
case, unhappily, is too clear to admit of any 
doubt. Sir aahedly with his long experience, 
could not be wrong.” 

“* Then, Hilda dear, what can Elsie mean?” 

‘* We have been talking about it all through 
breakfast. The only conclusion we can 
come to is that there is going to be a smoth- 
ering up of the whole business. Mr. Dering, 
who has been — put out with the case, 
must have consented to smother up the mat- 
ter. We think that the papers have been 
returned, with the money received on divi- 
dends and coupons, and that Mr. Dering 
has agreed to take no further proceedings. 
Now, if he would do that, Athelstan, of course, 
would come under the Act of Indemnity; 
and as the notes were never used by him, 
but were returned to their owner, it becomes 
as easy to recognize his innocence as that of 
the other man. Do you see?” 

“Yes. But that will not make them inno- 

cent.” 
‘Certainly not. But it makes all the 
difference in the world. Oh! there are fam- 
ilies everywhere who have had to smother 
up,things in order to escape ascandal. Well, 
I hope you will agree with us, and accept 
the invitation.” 

**I suppose I must. But how about re- 
moving all the suspicions?” , 

“Oh! that is only Elsie’s enthusiastic way. 
She will go on, if she likes, believing that 
George had nothing to do with it. e will 
have every inducement to live honestly for 
the future. We can easily pretend to believe 
that Athelstan was always innocent, and we 
can persuade him—at least I hope we can 
persuade him—to go abroad. Sir Samuel 
kindly says that he will advance a hundred 
pounds in order to get rid of him. Then 
there will be no scandal, and everybody will 
be satisfied. As for our relations with Elsie 
and her husband, we can arrange them after- 
wards. Perhaps they will agree to live in a 
distant suburb—say Redhill, or Chiselhurst, 
or Walthamstow—so that there may be a 
gas excuse for never having them to the 

ouse. Because—smothering or no smother- 
ing—I can no longer have the same feelings 
towards Elsie as before. Her obstinate in- 
fatuation for that man exasperates me only 
to think of it. Nor have I the least intention 
of being on intimate relations with a forger 
who has only just escaped being a convict. 
Sir Samuel entirely agrees with me.” 

The mother sighed. ‘‘I could have wish- 
ed that we were mistaken. Perhaps, after 
all, there may be something that Elsie has 
found out, some unexpected—” 

“Say a miracle at once, my dear mother. 
It is just as likely to happen.’ 


The first to arrive at the office in the af- 
ternoon was Elsie herself, carrying a hand- 
ba 


g. 

“You were going to bring your brother, 
Elsie,” said Mr. Dering. ‘‘ Where is he? 
And what is your important business with 
me? F suppose it is something about this 
wretched forgery, which really seems des- 
tined to finish me off. I have heard of no- 
thing else—I think of nothing else—ever 
since it happened.” " 

“ First, has anything new been discovered?” 

“I hardly know,” Mr. ag | replied, 
wearily. ‘‘They seem to have found the 
man Edmund rn but Checkley has sud- 
denly cooled. Formerly he clamored per- 
petually that we must lose no time in getting 
a warrant for his arrest; he now wants to 
put it off and put it off. He was going on 
very strangely this morning. My dear, I 
sometimes think that my old clerk is off his 
head.” 

*‘And you yourself—have you had any 
return of your forgetfulness?” 

““Worse—worse. Every day worse. I 
now know when to look for a return of these 
fits. Every morning I ask myself what I 
did the day before. Always there are the 
same hours of forgetfulness—the morning 
and the evening. t night, where was 1? 
Perhaps somebody will find out for me—for 
I cannot remember.” 

“Shall I find out for you, Mr. Dering? If 
I were to tell you where you spent the even- 
ing ort would you—would you—” 

** What? How can you find out?” 

Elsie bent her h The moment had 
elmost arrived, and she was afraid. She had 
come with the intention of clearing her bro- 


ther and her lover at the cost of letting her 
uardian know that he wasinsane. A dread- 
ul age to pay for their honor. But it had 
to . And it must be done in the 
sight of all, so that there should be no pos- 
sible margin left for malignity or suspicion. 

‘This business,” she said, ‘‘ concerns the 
honor of the two men who are dearer to me 
than all the world besides. Remember that 
—nothing short of that would make me do 
what I have been doing— what I am now 
doing. Their honor—oh! their honor, Think 
what it means to them. Self-respect, digni- 
ty, everything; the happiness of their homes; 

e pride of their children, Compared with 
one man’s honor, what matters another man’s 
humiliation? What matters the loss of that 
man’s self-respect? What matters his loss of 
dignity? Their honor, Mr. Dering, think of 
that—their honor!” 

He bowed his head gravely, wondering 
what was to follow. 

‘‘A man’s honor, as you say, Elsie, is the 
greatest thing in the world to him. Com- 
pared with that, another man’s self-respect 
need not, I should say, as a general principle, 
be considered at all. Self-respect may be 
regained unless honor is lost.” 

**Remember that, then, Mr. Dering, when 
you hear what I have to say. Promise me 
to remember that. Oh! if there were a 
thousand reasons formerly why I would not 
pain you by a single word, there are ten 
thousand now —although you understand 
them not.” 

‘* Why, Elsie, you are troubling your little 
head about trifles. You will not offend me, 
whatever you say.” 

‘It is so important a thing,” she went on, 
‘that I have asked my mother and sister and 
Sir Samuel to meet us here at four o'clock, 
in order that they, too, may hear as well as 
you. Athelstan is with George. They have 
one or two persons to introduce to you.” 

‘‘ All this seems to promise a meeting of 
some interest, and so far as one may judge 
from the preamble, of more than common 
importance. Well, Elsie, I am quite in your 
hands. If you and your brother between 
you will kindly produce the forger and give 
rss back my property, I shall be truly grate- 

ul.” 

“You shall see, Mr. Dering. But as for 
the gratitude— Oh! here is Sir Samucl.” 

The ~*~ knight appeared, large and im- 
portant. He shook hands with Elsie and 
his brother, and took up his position on the 
hearth-rug, behind bis brother’s chair. ‘‘ Well, 
Elsie,” he said, ‘‘ we are to hear something 
very important indeed if one may judge 
by the tone of your letier, which was im- 
perative.” 

‘* Very important indeed, Sir Samuel.” 

The next to arrive were Mrs, Arundel and 
Hilda. They wore thick veils, and Hilda 
was dressed in a kind of half-mourning. 
They took chairs at the open window, be- 
tween the historic safe and the equally his- 
toric small table. Lastly, George and Athel- 
stan walked in. They received no greetings. 

Mr. Dering rose. ‘‘ Athelstan,” he said, 
“it is eight years since you left us.” He 
held out bis hand. 

‘‘ Presently, Mr. Dering,” said Athelstan. 
He looked round the room. His mother 
trembled, dropped her head, and put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, but said nothing. 
His sister looked out of the window. Sir Sam- 
uel took no notice of himatall. Athelstan took 
a chair—the clients’ chair—and placed it so 
as to have his mother and sister at the side. 
He wasn’t, therefore, compelled to look at 
them across the table. He sat down, and re- 
mained in silence and motionless. 

The Court was now complete. Mr. Dering 
sat in his chair before his table, expectant, 
judicial. Sir Samuel stood behind him. Mrs. 
Arundel and Hilda, the two ladies, sat at the 
open window. Elsie stood opposite to Mr. 
Dering, on the other side of the table, her 
hand-bag before her. She looked like coun- 
sel about to open the case for plaintiff. 
Athelstan—or plaintiff—naturally occupied 
the clients’ chair on Mr. Dering’s left; and 
George, as naturally—tho other plaintiff— 
stood behind him. 

‘Now, Elsie, if you please,” Mr. Dering 
began. 

**T shall want your clerk, Checkley, to be 
present, if you please.” 

Mr. Dering touched his bell. The clerk 
appeared. He stood before them like a crim- 
inal, pale and trembling. He looked at his 
master appealingly. His hands hung beside 
him. Yet not a word of accusation had been 
brought against him. 

‘*Lord! man alive!” cried Sir Samuel, 
‘what on earth has come over you?” 

Checkley shook his head sadly, but made 
no reply. 

“I want to ask you a oom or two, 
Checkley,” said Elsie, quietly. ‘‘ You have 
told Mr. Dering—you have told Sir Samuel 
—that you saw my brother furtively put a 
parcel — presumably the stolen notes—into 
the safe at the very moment when you were 
charging him with forgery. Now, consider. 
That was a very serious thing tosay. It was 
a direct statement of fact. Before, the charge 
rested on suspicion alone; but this is fact. 
Consider carefully. You may have been mis- 
taken. Any of us may make a mistake.” 

‘It was true—Gospel truth—I see him 
place a parcel—edging along sideways—in 
the safe. The parcel we found afterwards 
in the safe, containing all the notes.” The 
bt were confident, but the manner was 


Very well. Next, you told Sir Samuel 
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that my brother had been living In some low 
suburb of London with profligate compan- 
ions, and that he had been evea going about 
in and tatters.” 

“Yes, 1 did. I told Sir Samuel what I 
heard. Mr. Carstone told me. You'd better 
ask him. I only told what I heard.” 

George went out, and returned, bringin 
with him Mr. Freddy Carstone. He lookec 
round the room and stared with surprise at 
Mr. Dering, but said nothing. He had been 
warned to say nothing except in answer to 
questions. 

**Now, Mr. Carstone,” Elsie asked him, 
“how long is it since you met my brother 
after his return to ogee 

“ About three weeks ago I met him. It 
was in Holborn. I invited him into the Salu- 
tation Tavern.” 


(Continued on page 788, Supplement.) 


RED APPLES. 
we the turkeys are out in the stubble 


aang the grasshopper, 
= .~ apples are red on the bough by the shed 
(As lon 


@ years ago they were); 

When the bramble that eons on the pasture fence 
Is touched with a growing flame, 

And down in the corn every night, every morn, 
“Bob White” is whistling his name; 

When the mist lies late as the dawn comes on 
in the meadow where the gentian grows; 

When the air is mellow and the firet bough yellow 

the elm where the old spring flows— 

Then many a prosperous ph min J 
Looks out from his counting-house panes, 

And remembers, half sad, the apples he had 
At grandmother's house or Aunt Jane's. 

And the kind old faces throng about him 
In the midst of the city’s din, 

Till there come bet:veen the graves, long green, 
That for years they have sinmbered in. 

Cuaries Noster Geeeory. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Kewrecky Sunscortner.—Read abont troussean 
dresses in the New York Fashions of this namber of 
the Bazar. We do uot reply to such inquiries by mail. 

P.—You will find excellent diagrams for gored skirts 
of the newest style in Bazar No. 87. Make your black 
serge dress and the others you mention by models de- 
scribed in the New York Fashions of this number of 
the Bazar, 

A. B.—Yonr sister should make her pink China silk 
with a round waist with yoke, belt, and cuffs of brown 
velvet. A white guipure lace bib will also be suitable 
for it. Get white wool crépon for an inexpensive 
evening dress, and make by designs illustrated in re- 
cent Bazars. 

Mrinisten’s Wire.—Put the skirt of your claret cloth 
above the coat tails of your waist, and conceal the join 
by a.wide velvet belt. Get ronghly rep black silk, 
and make in the way you suggest. A brown or biue 
pari. dress with princesse bodice, and plaid silk guimpe 

ith sleeves, is suitable for the young girl’s dress. 

Scnsoursee B. L—Make your navy blue serge with 
—_ silk guimpe, and the black like that fleck- 

with blue described in the New York Fashions of 

this number of the Bazar. Short walking skirts are 
suggested by al) the best modistes, but it remains to 
be seen if they will be adopted. The white felt hats 
will be worn throughout the autumn. Melons are 
eaten either with a spoon or fork. 

M. E. 8.—Make your dress with a gored skirt; have 
Empire puffs for sleeves of your satin, and use the 
2 lace for a blouse waist below a satin 
yoke and collar trimmed with radiating bands of jet 

alloon. A description of a black velvet dress in the 
ew York Fashions of this number of the Bazar will 
serve as a model. 

Mes. D.—Make a gored skirt of your blue repped 
silk and a round waist, with revers front of the velvet 
opening over a frilled ae vest of the silk. Do not 
have py Seog Jewelled galloon is on many of the 
new French dresses. 

“No, 45."—Your pretty light silk with black dots 
should be made with a round full waist below a black 
guipure yoke, gathered to a wide belt of folds of black 
satin. ave large sleeve puffs above close lace sleeves, 
and a bell skirt edged with a box-pleated ruche of black 
satin. The red wool should be similarly made, with 
black velvet yoke and a cord of the same at the foot 
It is not too bright for the street, as red will be much 
worn out-of-doors. Do not get a black and white 
challi. Have crépon of mauve, pale biue, or tan-color 
instead. 

Appreouative Sunsortser.—Make white cambric 
under-skirts to reach to the ankle. 

“92.”"—Make your pale biue nuns’ veiling like the 
silk honse dress described in New York Fashions of 
this number of the Bazar. Use Magenta or manve 
velvet for the yoke, etc. Get violet crépon and velvet 
for a tea gown, trim with brown fur. 

A. H.—Your —— failed to reach us. Speckled 
velvets and plaid silks and satino are used for vests of 
cloth waists, 

A Constant Reaper.—Any large dry-goods store in 
this city will supply you with jersey cloth for waists 
and boys’ suits, 

Garaor —The black Cheviot blazer suit will be useful 
for travelling, with a shirt waist of black or gray eurab. 
The straw hat is suitable. Take both the dresses you 
mention. The Astrakhan cape will anewer. 

Mas. J. H.—Make your dark bine Henrietta cloth 
dress like that of black serge described in the New 
York Fashions of this paper, and trim with lighter 
blue revers and mixed bine and black passementerie. 

A Western Reapen.—Get Henrietta cloth, crépon, 
and serge for your black dresses, Make them with 
the round Empire waists and the Directoire jackets 
described elsewhere in this paper. As you do not 
wish to use crape, face the revers with the material or 
with dull silk, and edge with narrow gimp of dull silk 
cords, 

Mus. H. 8. A.—A pattern of the beaded velvet man- 
telet you mention is giveu in the Supplement of the 
paper in which it is illustrated. 

aTHaRtne.—The models for tailor gowns illustrated 
in Bazar No. 88 will be of use to you. Get cloth ofa 
darkur shade for a yoke and bertha, with also a belt, 
and then border the skirt to match. 

L. 8.—Wear a tea we when receiving intimate 
friends in your own house, but not when “going to 
see a f informally.” 

Paotrto.—Use your faille for a Directoire jacket and 
bell skirt with revers, vest, and sleeves of figured vel- 
vet like the sample. Add some jet galloon and black 
satin ribbon as trimming. The bine surah would an- 
swer, made with velvet sleeves and bodice. Chantilly 
nets are made up with colored velvet sleeves, or else a 
velvet waist with lace sleeves. 

Lester.—Read the New York Fashions of recent 
— of the Bazar for hints abont your autumn 
outfit. 

Buve Grass.—You can get extremely pretty ingrain 
papers in artistic colors. Keep all your rooms light 

n tone except library and dining-room; have those 
dark and rich. Have window-curtains of plain mus- 
lin trimmed with antique lace. Use double-faced ve- 
lonrs for your ére. 

Katuaremr G.—A young girl may have her address 
upon her calling card. Where you are obliged to in- 

f, do so verbally, not by presenting a 
Tb We wo 1 sat year faving yen friends, 
—We wou it your 

= and single, ta a reception to meet the 

groom. 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER \V 


( LOTH AND VELVET Sacque CoaT Fig. 2.—Homespun CLoak wrrn Veuvet FicAro JACKET. Figs. 3 and 4.—Fcr-Trmmep Rossian Fig. 5.—FuR-TRIMMED Care Fig 

[For Back, see Page 780.} [For Back, see Page 780. } Coat. 

For pattern and description see No. VLIL. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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WINTER WRAPPINGS. 

Care Fig. 6.—For-tisep Mare iassk Coat Fig. 7.—Fur-TRIMMED CLOTH JACKET. Fig. 8.—Hewnnrt II. Care wire Fur Liye anpD 
see No. [For Back, see Page 780. ]} For pattern and description see No. LX. on TRIMMING. 

1 ale For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. pattern-sheet Supplement. For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet 


Fig. 9.—P.Lvusm AND SILK Wrap. 
Supplement. 


[For Back, see Page 780. ] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supple- 
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OH, SHOUTIN’S MIGHTY SWEET. 
PLANTATION PARTING HYMN. 
BY RUTH MoENERY STUART. 
( H, shoutin’s mighty sweet 
When yer shout when yer meet, 
An’ shek han’s roun’, an’ say: 
‘Bless Gord fur de meetin’! 


Biess Gord fur de greetin’! 


Shoutin’ comes mighty easy dat a-way. 
But ter shout when yer part, 
An’ ter shout fom yo’ heart, 
When yer gwine far away, far away, 
Wid a lettin’ go han’s 
An’ a-facin’ strange lan’s, 


Shoutin’ comes mighty hard sech a day. 


‘Glory ” sticks in yo’ th’oat 
At de whistle o’ de boat, 
Dat cuts lak a knife thoo yo’ heart; 
An’ “ Hallelujah” breaks 
At de raisin’ o’ de stakes 


Dat loosens up de ropes ter let er start. 
But ef yer fix yo’ eye 
On de writin’ in de sky, 

Whar de “ good-byes” is all strucken out, 
An’ read de prormus clair 


Of another geth’rin’ there, 
You kin say far'well, my brothers, with a 
shout. 


Den shout, brothers, shout! 
Oh, tell yo’ vict’ry out, 
How neither death nur partin’ kin undo 
fer. 
Look fust at yo’ loss, 
But last at de cross, 
Singin’ glory, glory, glory hallelujah! 


A GIRL’S FOUR YEARS AT 
COLUMBIA. 
BY ELIZABETH CYNTHIA BARNEY. 
W E hear a great deal about ‘‘ Columbia 
boys,” but ‘Columbia girls” seem to be 
decidedly an unknown quantity. ‘‘ What! 
girls at Columbia? I never heard of that be- 
tore!” is almost invariably the exclamation 
of surprise and incredulity with which I am 


greeted if I happen to mention, in the most 
matter-of-fact way imaginable, that I have 
taken her degree of bachelor of arts. It has 


been very amusing thus to throw a bomb- 
shell into the camp of some unsuspecting in- 
dividual, if occasion warranted, and watch 
his perturbed feelings struggling with his 
politeness, until, in an 1-think-you-must-be- 
mistaken sort of a way, he suggests that I 
must mean Barnard. But as 1 do not mean 
Barnard, and of course say so, there follows 
a series of questions and explanations which 
has now become as fixed in form and se- 
quence as the church catechism or Uncle 
Sam's census blanks. In fact, my replies 
have arrived at that stage of mechanical 
formula most characteristic of the tourist 
guide, and I find myself answering questions 
ahead of time. Now that the novelty of be- 
ing an A.B., feminine gender, of Columbia, 
has been worn a little threadbare by a year’s 
*‘ rubbing it in,” the question “ How did you 
ever do it?” has much the same effect as 
**Comrades.” Not that I am not glad to ex- 
plain matters to apy really interested ques- 
tioners, but I feel that there is ‘‘ too much of 
me” on such occasions, without waiting for 
the ‘coming by-and-by.” 

Then why in Heaven's name, if you are so 
tired of the same questions, do you set about 
answering them before they are asked? 
Well, really, I don’t know why I should. 
My fellow-citizens of New York certainly 
have not organized a ‘‘ club” to ask me how 
I went through Columbia, nor have even > 
pointed a committee of inquiry on the sub- 
ject—a fact which may seem strange, consid- 
ering its vast importance. Nevertheless, I 
think I may venture on such unsolicited in- 
formation, for thereby hangs a tale—the tule 
of woman’s connection with the college. 
While the number of girl graduates from Co- 
lumbia may still be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, perhaps I may be pardoned 
for thinking that a “ Columbia girl” is still 
enough of a freak of nature—or dime-museum 
curiosity, if you prefer—to interest or amuse 
the public withai until the law of evolution 
establishes her species—as it surely will— 
and makes her as commonplace as the men. 
(Pardon the adjective, my lords!) My only 
excuse for thus obtruding my small person- 
ality on the public is the latter’s ignorance 
on the subject of woman's presence in Co- 
lumbia; and also the feeling that my experi- 
ence may be of interest to other girls who 
are, or would be, graduates of men’s ae 
on the same footing as the men, If I find 
but one interested reader I shall be as con- 
tent as the actor who saw one sympathetic 
face in his audience, and played to that alone. 

It is too true that a prophet is without 
honor in his own country. Columbia Col- 
lege has assumed a particularly liberal-mind- 

attitude towards women, of which her 
own city seems eer gy J unaware. New 
York has not grasped the fact that there 
were women in Columbia before the foun- 
dation of Barnard College; that woman had 
made a successful assault and battery on the 
college gates, and has for some time been walk- 
ing forth, bearing her sheaves—otherwise, de- 
grees—with her. 

To “begin at the beginning,” as the chil- 
dren say, let me clearly define woman's 
sition in Columbia as it was when I stud 
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under the direction of her faculty. People 
in general who chanced to know the fact 
were ignorant of the manner of her existence 
there. My aforesaid catechism revealed vague 
ideas of co-education, or an annex like that 
of Harvard. I beg to state that I was not 
‘*co-ed,” neither was I ‘‘annexed.” I was 
‘in it” and ‘out of it” at the same time. 

For four years before the opening of Bar- 
nard College in October of 1889, an institu- 
tion existed known as the ** Collegiate Course 
for Women ”; that is, Columbia College de- 
creed that ‘‘women desiring to avail them- 
selves of a course of collegiate study, equiv- 
alent to the course given to young men in the 
college, may pursue the same under the gen- 
eral direction of the faculty of the School of 
Arts....;” that ‘‘a general and very strict 
preliminary examination shall be held for 
admission to the four years’ course”; that 
‘every student so admitted shall be entire- 
ly free as to where and how to pursue her 
studies. ... ;” that “‘examinations shall be 
held as often as may be necessary... .;” and 
that ‘‘all such students as shall have pur- 
sued during four years a course of study 
fully equivalent to that for which the same 
degree is conferred in the School of Arts, 
and shall have passed all the examinations 
required, shall be qualified to receive the 
degree of bachelor of arts.” So runs the 
college circular. It means that Columbia 
conferred on women the privileges of her 
examinations and the honor of her degree, 
leaving them perfectly free to pursue their 
studies as their means and circumstances 
permitted. Girls unable to spend money on 
instruction or time on recitations, or unwill- 
ing to be tied down to college hours and 
regulations, were thus enabled to attain a 
college education at home with all due rec- 
ognition of their work. 

Such was the arrangement when, in 1887, 
Miss Mary Hankey became the first woman 
graduate of Columbia. I had just been grad- 
uated from a New York private school very 
sparing of that privilege, but Miss Hankey 
and her Columbia degree took all the cream 
out of my tea. I was not satisfied unless [ 
could go and do likewise, and follow the 
course for the degree of A.B. without spend- 
ing time and money on preparation. I 
was very much troubled with youngness, 
and undoubtedly with a large amount of 
conceit. I thought it vould te a very easy 
matter to ‘‘ tackle” the faculty of Columbia 
College and make off with the degree. 

It was some time after the opening of col- 
lege when, rather scared, and pale about the 
mouth, | walked, one November morning, 
through the college gates, and made my way 
to the president's private office to ask for 
admission to the entrance examinations. 
Many students were lounging about the 
court, but they appeared to take no notice 
of the solitary girl entering their charmed 
portals. It was evidently a familiar sight, 
much to my relief. The college buildings, 
with their brick walls and high arched win- 
dows, struck me with a chilling sense of 
prospective failure. Within, the Bow stair- 
cases and bare halis of tile and brick, keep- 
ing stern silence concerning the dreadful 
things that might happen behind those 
closed doors; the registrar’s office, strewn 
with books and papers suggestive of marks 
and telltale records of failure and success; 
the president’s office, with its impressions of 
something rather more serious in what I was 
about to do than anything J had ever dream- 
ed of in my philosophy—all served to shrink 
me and my small affairs within the limits of 
au infinitesimal atom. Professor Drisler, 
however, came to the rescue with smiles and 
cordiality. He informed me that I might 
take as many examinations as I could in 
February, and, if successful, might then go 
on with the course, provided that within a 
reasonable time I should catch up in Greek, 
which I had never studied, and sent me forth 
with the comfortable feeling that the faculty 
were not so formidable, after all. I shall 
always remember Professor Drisler with 
gratitude. 

February came on with startling rapidity. 
My feelings on “ going up” for my first ex- 
amination are to be felt, not described. I be- 
lieve I walked rather blindly into the regis- 
trar’s office, and confided to Mr. Nye that I 
had come up for entrance examinations in 
arithmetic and algebra. He seated me at 
a table, gave me a sheet of paper, and told 
me to fill in the blanks. Bol wrote my 
name, my father’s name and residence, my 
age, the class I was entering, and the de; 
for which I was to study. Then I waited. 
Two or three other girls were sitting about, 
also wailing. From their conversation I 
gathered that they were well advanced in 
the course. I wondered when I should 
ever have the happiness of beinga Junior. I 
sharpened a pencil and gazed at the ceiling, 
attempting to thread the labyrinth of spher- 
ical triangles outlined in deep hard-wood 
mouldings on its surface. Finally an office 
boy came to me with the information 
that the professor was ready, and would I 
follow him? I jumped, and followed des- 
perately. Arrived at the place of trial, the 
professor in charge led me to the rear of a 
roomful of men looking like so many black 
specks in the distance, and gave me a seat 
in a wooden arm-chair, with its right arm 
broadened out into a sort of writing-table, 
wondrously carved with arabesques of ini- 
tials and Greek letters, mystic numbers, and 
other magic runes. Then he gave me exami- 
nation paper and copy-book, and left me to 
my fate. Three hours passed, while I wrote, 


and chewed my pencil, and stared at the 
bare walls of variegated brick. The floor was 
strewn with pencil shavings and my hands 
were black when I rose, delivered > my 
papers, and walked forth into the 
sunlight, a better and a wiser being. 

Such were all my examinations at Colum- 
bia, except that each, as it came, lost in ter- 
ror as it gained in familiarity and successful 
trial. There was always the hurried passage 
through the college quadrangle; the short 
period of waiting in the registrar's office with 
one or more girls like myself, talking and 
comparing notes; then my little guide to lead 
me I knew not whither, from the private 
study of the Professor of Greek, on the 
ground-floor of Hamilton Hall, to the head- 
quarters of geology at the top of the School 
of Mines, amongst the grim monsters and 
grewsome relics of a former age; from Pro- 
fessor Boyesen’s German sanctuary beneath 
the roof of the ‘‘ Arts” to the den of Profess- 
or Rood, with its electrical machines and 
armies of queer glass vessels. 1 was some- 
times alone, sometimes with companions. 
Sometimes we were given a separate apart- 
ment under the charge of an assistant, but 
oftener we were ushered into the room where 
the men were taking the examination in 
question. The papers were in almost all 
cases the same foi us as for them. 

The examination-room was the only meet- 
ing-place for the girls of the “collegiate 
course,” unless they were personal friends 
or members of # small literary society 
formed by them to meet once a month in one 
of the college rooms. Occasionally I came 
across one of my fellow-students while wait- 
ing for a book in the library, but more than 
this thero was little intercourse between us. 
We were all at different stages of advance- 
ment, some studying only for degrees, some 
for certificates; and though there were twen- 
ty-eight in college when | entered, the num- 
ber rapidly diminished each succeeding year 
as some dropped out, and Barnard C 
absorbed all new candidates. 

My first trials of the examinations were 
all, fortunately, successful, and I entered 
upon college-work in the middle of the year, 
having taken “at one fell swoop” all the en- 
trance examinations except two, and most 
of those belonging to the first term. I have 
never before or since felt so important as 
when I became a Freshman of Columbia. 
Freshman importance is always abnormal 
and unique, but being a girl in an unusual 
position, | must have had a much more severe 
attack of the disease. It is curious how 
much of the earth with a fence around it the 
college Freshman owns. He is head and 
shoulders taller than the graduate with a 
dozen different pieces of parchment hanging 
upin his room. I, of course, felt taller 
the tallest, because the rest were only boys. 

As girls who are pursuing a course of 
study without aid may be interested to know 
how I accomplished the actual work, | will 
> a few hints which may be of use. 

o large amount of study can ever be ac- 
complished without method. Mine was a 
very simple one, bein — a matter of divi- 
sion of the amount of reading by the length 
of time, reduced to the denominations of 

es and days. After every examination 

showered the professors with questions as 
to the exact amount of work the class was 
expected to accomplish during the coming 
term. I knew how much time I had, for 
the dates of examination were always an- 
nounced in the circular of the year. So, 
deducting two weeks for review, and all 
regular holidays, with two or three weeks ad- 
ditional for a *‘ margin” of time, I divided 
the number of pages by the days I had left, 
and so arrived at a general average of daily 
work. /f I missed a day in any or all of the 
books, or went away on a visit, I recorded 
the loss as work to be made up out of my 
“margin.” In this way I was always sure 
of getting through in time. Of course the 
well-known fate of the best-laid plan often 
overtook me, as I was sub to the usual 
claims made upon the time of the New 
York girl. Then there was lively work to 
catch up, as it was no joke to fall behind 
my schedule-time. I never knew where my 
class was, whether ahead or behind; but 
that made no difference to me, as I was 
steaming along on my own private track. I 
made it a general rule to read every morn- 
ing, besides taking advantage of odd times 
and of the evenings I was at home. If I 
missed the morning, the whole day departed 
—whither I knew not, but it was lost to the 
college. 

In studying, I read carefully through a 

jen once, marking _ a ~y s ~ 
mportant passages and princ points for 
A cessed reading. It was a process of weed- 
ing out details, leaving only the gist of the 
matter for review during the last two weeks 
before examination. 

Essays were a vexation of spirit, because 
they could not be “scheduled,” and had to 
be provided for as so much extra work. 

igher mathematics was the most difficult 
study without help, and cost me one of the 
two conditions laid up against me. If I 
went aground on a problem, my time fled 
away before I could “ do” the required num- 
ber of pages. I marked all the problems I 
failed on, and passed them over until “‘ re- 
view-time.” 

It was the same with refractory 
of Greek or Latin. Many a line, of course, 


refused to reveal its meaning, for I shut 
down on the use of all ‘‘ ponies” to drag me 
metimes, in reading 


out of the mud. 
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over the Latin or Greek books for review, 
” became ‘‘ plain.” Once 


at it for fully ten minutes. 
Then I tackled it with a bowe f determination 
which must have awed it into silence, for I 
heard no more from it. 

One malicious Greek passage cost me my 
other condition. The examination was on 
four books of Xenophon; and had they been 
treated as a whole, as was usual, the percent- 
age was large enough to me. This I 
knew, and went home rejoicing. Great was 
Sacto Maik heen Saiged eapenisigreot ens 

8 D se , and one 
was recorded as a condition. I down 
the report and meditated. I felt that “ Unit- 
ed we stand, but divided we fall.” 

I must mention the fact that the examina- 
tions never brought on nervous prostration, 
nor even a warning — hee td it 
may seem to a © evil. ealth 
is not materially m paired, since 7 still 
manage twenty miles on horseback or run a 

me of ‘‘ hare and hounds” eight miles on 
oot over wooded hills. This is not said in 
a spirit of boasting, but because it is a handy 
illustration of the fact that with care and 
nae methods of study no woman's health 
need be endangered by the rigors of a col- 
lege education. Properly conducted, college 
training ought to be a perfect realization of 
“a sound mind in a sound body” for women 
as well as for men. That in many cases it 
is not, is the fault of the method, not of the 
principle. The examinations finally became 
no worse than so many recitations. Those 
in Jan made very little impression I 
went to one as I would go shopping or to 
an afternoon tea. But the spring group al- 
ways seemed more ominous. Having moved 
to the ery © I was obliged to —_ up and 

back to the city especially for them—a 

ction which made them loom rather 
formidable in the distance. Then, too, it 
was the spring of the year. Why is it that 
we lay so many of our aches and pains to the 
credit of spring? If I had failed in my ex- 
aminations, I should certainly have laid it to 


ear was easy for me in its 
work, but death and destruction to time for 
much else. All instruction was given in the 
form of lectures, which we women had to 
match with so much reading of books as an 
equivalent. This ‘‘equivalent” expanded 
into an appalling number of three-volume 
works, out of which we were to glean the 
substance of the lectures. 

The final examinations of this last year 
might be described as a contest of several 
** heats”; the city was hot, the college was 
hot, and I was hot, mentally as well as pbys- 
ically. For I was between two fires; if P fail. 
ed to pass, the fall thereof would have been 

t with the goal in sight; and if I passed, 
had still before me the fiery ordeal of pub- 
lic graduation as the only gir) in the class. 
Commencement exercises of '91 were 
held at the Music Hall, when, for the first 
time, all the graduating classes of the col- 
lege were to receive their diplomas together. 
I was naturally in the minority, and found | 
the masculine elemeut in the proportion 
of 282-1 rather oppressive. Nevertheless, I 
consoled myself with the thought that even 
Luther once upon a time formed a minority 
of himself. 

It happened that I was among the first to 
tread the “‘ path of glory,” which, though it 
led but to the p ent’s chair on the stage, 
could have had no more terrors for me had 
it passed through Briinnhilde’s flickering 
fire. How I did it I never knew, but I found 
myself back in my seat with something still 
in my hand which proved it had been no 
dream of walking past a mist of faces. I 
was a “bachelor,” and my four years at 
Columbia were over. 

But wasn’t it hard work? Yes, of course 
it was, with many an obstacle and mapy a 
discouragement. Studying alone is never 
easy, especially when the student leaves the 
beaten track to climb up higher. The world 
is not yet accustomed to college-bred women ; 
it scrutinizes them as a sort of curiosity to 
be investigated from a distance, or tapped 
and turned over with a paw only too ready 
to scratch. I have been handled with that 
same gingerly care which a woman bestows 
upon a pistol, lest I should “‘ go off” in a vol- 
ley a! reek, - onyeiok —— of _— 
experiments in ysiological psychology. 
With an amusing tone of wait, which ——. 8 
volumes, I have been told that ‘‘ I don’t look 
as if I knew much, after all”! Which is very 
true, as I do not wear blue stockings nor 
spectacles, nor is my countenance “ sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought.” 

I shall never regret those four years at 
Columbia, nor consider them wasted, under- 
taken for amusement though they were. My 
advice to girls is, get college training some- 
how, somewhere. The advantages of a col- 
lege course are not to be despised, and the 
generosity of the college which extends them 
as freely to women as to men ought to be 
known throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. hen I ent Columbia there 
were twenty-eight women pursuing various 
branches of study under the direction, though 
not the tuition, of the faculty; all had full 
use of the great college library; all who 
passed their examinations were to have full 
recognition of their work, by degree or cer- 
tificate, and were free to pursue post-gradu- 
ate courses for higher degrees. And now 
Columbia has fully acted up to her convic- 
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tions by incorporating ‘“‘a college where 
women studying for the Columbia degrees 
can receive instruction from the faculty yf 
Columbia College.” Barnard College is grad- 
ually absorbing the ‘‘ Coliegiate Course for 
Women,” which no Jonger admits new stu- 
dents, and to enter Parnard is to enter Co- 
lumbia. 

Though the discontinuance of the old sys- 
tem may be a loss to those who, like myself, 
found none but a home course of study pos- 
sible, the advantages of collegiate instruction 
will be of vastly more benefit to the majority 
of women. May they realize the tness 
of the opportunity, and, if not with attend- 
ance, at least with word and influence, let 
them support an institution thus devoted to 
their best interests! Above all, let men give 
due meed of praise to the college which has 
so nobly taken up woman’s cause, and effec- 
tively asserted her right to and need of all 
advantages of mental training by liberally 
extending those advantages to all who can 
take them, Columbia has gaught the spirit 
of the times, the nineteenth-century spirit of 
progress and perfect development for all, 
men and women alike. May she ever suc- 
ceed in her efforts to grow and expand! May 
she have the help and sympathy of all lib- 
eral-minded men and women! And may 
New York awake to the fact that there is a 
college in her midst ready to blossom into 
one of the world - universities, if only the 
warm sun of help and prosperity may shine 
down upon her. I, for one, will always think 
with love and —* of the college which 
has opened wide her gates to me and sister 
women. All honor, then, to Columbia, and— 
a cheer for '91! 


“DAY IN AND DAY OUT.” 
I.—THE MUTE ANGEL. 


OOD talkers are less rare than is com- 
monly supposed, if we take ‘‘ good” in 
this instance as the a pees my of fluency and 
pertinency. Most full-witted people can dis- 
course intelligently and glibly upon what 
concerns themselves nearly. h of us has 
skill in showing off the paces of his hobby. 
Upon some particular subject every man can 
wax eloquent, and it is always a subject that 
has ego for a pivotal point. 

Human nature is at its humanest while we 
talk, let the nimble member honored as St. 
James's especial study be never so well 
trained. Detectives and schemers play adroit- 
y upon this natural law when they would 

erret out what their victims are striving to 

conceal. To entangle a man in his speech 
they lead him on to enlarge upon bis likes, 
dislikes, and the other peculiarities of ‘en 
sonal character and history that set bim 
apart from the unremarkable — of the 
race. This line, omg one ayed, is al- 
most certain to turn heart and brain inside 
out in time. 

“Try him with the prophet Ezekiel!” 
scribbled an expert in the management of 
monomaniacs upon the margin of a news- 
paper tossed carelessly before the eyes of the 
perplexed examiner in a commission of lu- 
macy. 

Up to that moment the ‘‘case” had dis- 
played more sense than his judges. The 
name of the Hebrew seer was a touchstone 
that set him raving. 

Each of us has his Ezekiel. A prime se- 
cret of popularity is the address with which 
perception of this fact is used. A safe gen- 
eral maxim for the consideration of one who 
aspires to the reputation of ‘‘a capital fel- 
low ” or an agreeable companion is to prefer 
ia practice the réle of the bored rather than 
that of the borer. As in love, “ Jl y'a tou- 
jours un qui baise, et Tun qui tend la joue,” 
so in conversation there is oftener than op- 
timists like to believe one who inflicts, and 
one who endures. The story of Coleridge’s 
edifying conference, three hours in length, 
with the deaf-mute is in evidence of the 
necessity of this state of things to the hap- 
piness of some people. Memory furnishes 

“each reader with cumulative testimony to 
the same effect. We may as well accept the 
situation with what resignation we can com- 
mand. The most distinguished and brilliant 
man or woman who lives is, as an object of 
contemplation and subject of discussion, 
less interesting to his humblest admirer than 
is the latter to his insignificant self in the 
chambers of his own imagery. The law of 
self-preservation compels this condition of 
comparative values. The diligent cultiva- 
tion of Christian graces and continual exer- 
cise of social amenities may, here and there, 
enable an individual to appear superior to 
what religion and breeding unite in decry- 
ing. They cannot stir a monumental fact. 

fi follows naturally that good colloquists 
are rare. The so-called. brilliant talker is 
usually a ‘‘ detrimental” in an assembly of 
rational beings who like the sound of their 
own voices, and the peace of soul brought 
about by the full and free expression of 
their own views and sentiments. Views 
may not be advanced, or expression viva- 
cious, but of each the possessor and expo- 
nent brags with Touchstonian fatuousness— 

“a poor thing, sir, but mine own!” Birill- 

fancy, partly use it is inimitable by the 
auditors of the gifted one, becomes oppres- 
sive by-and-by, and the average human crea- 
ture does not like to be in any way oppressed, 
least of all by the weight of a fellow-mortal’s 
superiority. 

ne of the most eloquent monologists I 
know produces upon the roomful of people 








he selects as beneficiaries of bis ‘‘ conversa- 
tional” exploits the effect of a majestic ice- 
berg, sailing glitteringly through a chilled 
and silent sea. Everybody hearkens, every- 
body admires, and nobody responds. Little 
as he expects or desires replies in kind, he 
would be angered did he suspect that he is 
nothing more nor less than a drawing-room 
lecturer. Accustomed to see groups and 
crowds pressing near to drink the sparkling 
tide, he naturally imagines that he is let to 
pour forth polished periods and to scintillate 
epigrams because the mute throng enjoys 
them. Conscious that he has no rival in his 
orbit, he swings and flashes in prideful com- 
placency. He is invited everywhere. How 
is he to guess that hospitable importunities 
are prompted by motives akin to the happy 
thought that moved a hostess last summer 
to collect a lawn party, at which the attrac- 
tion was a telescope levelled at ruddy Mars? 
He and his congeners are lions to be admired 
at a safe distance, Other beasts of the social 
forest do not vie with him in roar. Among 
themselves they do not affect disguise of the 
truth that they are more comfortable— 
— happier—in the society of their 
ind. ° 
It is equally patent that clever talkers do 
not affect the companionship of those who 
are as clever of wit and tongue as them- 
selves. I was at a dinner party the other 
day where two talking lions were 
directly opposite to one another by a mis- 
taken woman, who fondly fancied that she 
was thus ensuring the success of her ban- 
quet. It goes without saying that none of 
the other guests had a chance to interject a 
remark after the show was begun by the rec- 
ognition, on the part of the local celebrity, 
that he had a professional competitor in the 
stranger he had been invited to meet. Each, 
9 upon his mettle by the discovery, broke 
nis record for smart sayings, racy disquisi- 
tions, and graphic anecdote. As an exhibi- 
tion of colloquial —o the affair 
left nothing to be desired. In the second- 
ary respect of individual enjoyment, it was 
a dreary failure. A woman whom nobody 
calls a wit said afterward that she was re- 
minded of the old school-room experiment 
of mixing muddy water and naphtha to- 
gre in a tumbler, and letting them settle. 
n an hour there used to be a deposit of 
opaque earth at the bottom, then an inch or 
so of clear water, above which was the 
glowing naphtha. 

** Host and hostess were the water, next to 
the inflammable insolubility,” she explained. 
** The rest of us were—just mud /” 

Tickets at two dollars per head would 
have put the so-called entertained at their 
ease by destroying the figment of social 
equality. It was like ranging a provincial 
choir upon the stage with Patti, after im- 
pressing upon each the duty of seizing an 
opportunity to bear a part in the perform- 


ance. 

I recall with chagrin, unblunted by the 
lapse of years, an unlucky luncheon given 
in honor of a distinguished woman as charm- 
ing as she was distinguished, at which an- 
other woman, also famous, took upon herself 
the burden, or honor, of the talk for one 
hour and a half of the two hours we spent 
at table. Her tongue is even more trench- 
ant than her pen; the topics she brought for- 
ward were timely; her treatment of each 
was masterly; her wit was pungent; her 
listeners were altogether capable of appreci- 
ating lofty thoughts and subtle humor. But 
—as each of us submitted to her disconcert- 
ed self, while acknowledging the quality of 
the intellectual ‘spread ” — reciprocity, not 
monopoly, is, or ought to be, the controlling 
principle of society. A monologue, how- 
ever brilliant and dashing, is not conversa- 
ton. 

It is oe peame to combine with a play- 
ful-fancy and fluent speech the nameless, po- 
tent, and sympathetic charm that allures the 
interlocutor to freedom of utterance which 
amazes himself and others. What the draw- 
ing-room monologist achieves seems so diffi- 
cult that the many are daunted out of thought 
of emulation. He who has mastered the se- 
cret of the combination to which I have al- 
luded, performs his part with an easy grace 
that tempts the modest to follow in his track. 

The highest compliment ever paid a noted 
queen of society was the affirmation of a rus- 
tic admirer, that ‘‘she could make a cedar 
post talk.” The ability to draw out what is 
best in another, to awaken him to the per- 
ception of the tifying fact that he is ap- 

aring and talking as well as those about 

iim, and thus to put him into an excellent 
humor with himself, is a finer quality than 
to establish one’s self upon a pelestal to be 
gaped at and envied. In place of the hu- 
mility approximating humiliation, which you 
and | bring away from the scene in which 
we have been palpably outshone, the truer 
artist infuses into us the glow of conscious 
well-doing. We not only like the man who 
has opened our eyes to our own merits, but 
we esteem him as an intelligent critic and a 
good judge of character, in that he has dis- 
cerned our fine points, and been impressed 
by our deliverances upon topics of common 
interest. We have a way of speaking of 
such a one as “personally magnetic,” and 
extol his faculty of drawing reserve from 
the shell, and stimulating diffidence into 
self-assertion. The result of the ‘‘ magnetic 
drawing” is such large profits and 7 

returns for the amount of tact and sel den}. 
al invested, that more of us would go into 
the business but for the wemendous draw- 
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back of human nature aforementioned. The 
unruly member runs away with common- 
sense and policy. The astute man or woman 
of the world errs as often in this direction as 
the simple soul who can talk of nothing but 
her children, her servants, and her diseases. 
It is perilous to assume that because we 

ourselves to be voluble and witty, 
duller folk are better content to hear us, talk 
than to use their own limping tongues. 

From the consideration of these homely 
truths we deduce the verity that the most 
desirable of social accomplishments is to 
listen well. What an epigrammatist has 
called the ‘Mute Angel of Attention,” is 
one of the rarest visitants of the domestic 
circle and the drawing-room. 

It is not always enough that you let the 
other man have the floor for as long a time 
as you can occupy in your turn; that you 
are dumb while the other woman expatiates 
upon every — that rattles in her half- 
empty head. You must ok as if you liked 
it all, as if imagination could, at that pre- 
cise moment, suggest no worthier or more 
enchanting occupation for time and thought 
than to hang, spellbound and avid, upon the 
moving lips now before your sight. Your 
mental and external attitude must be that of 
the negative cloud prepared to receive the 
overcharge of the positive, of the plate sensi- 
tized for the sole and only purpose of re- 
taining the impression cast upon it by your 
present companion. 

One man I know fixes his eyes upon the 
ee face with the intensity of a burning- 
glass, never interrupting by word, and stim- 
ulating the flow of thought by well-placed 
nods and approving smiles. hen his in- 
terlocutor has run down like a spent top, or 
is moved by a spasm of politeness to pause 
for a response, the model hearer comes out 
of dreamland with an effort to ask a ques- 
tion or offer a comment which betrays that 
he might as well have been at the antipodes 
for all that he has heard within the last 
hour. It is not easy to dupe even stupid 
people when anything so important as their 
prattle is concerned. Coleridges are con- 
venient, but scarce. The tiresome talkers 
are the ones who resent most fiercely simu- 
lated attention to their prosing. Mere si- 
lence on _ side does not satisfy them. 
The angelic spirit of sympathy, the genius 
of TS: must inform the dumb figure. 

“Had I my choice of social gifts, I would 
select that of ready and graceful speech— 
the power to put into fit language the 
thoughts that struggle for expression,” says 
one afflicted with the New England curse of 
incommunicableness. 

The coveted gift would be a dead letter 
without the complementary grace, in other 
members of society, of apnreciative listen- 
ing. A very different faculty this, we may 
remark, from a civil hearing, and totally 
opposed to the common practice of hearken- 
ing atiptoe with parted lips, eyes glistening, 
and mouth fairly watering for a chance to 
put in what the impatient auditor considers 
** finer work” than that now going on. This 
is the favorite trick of that pest of artificial 
civilization, the punster. One speculates 
dazedly as to what must be the quality of 
intellects that come to regard their vernacu- 
lar as a series of reversible hooks upon which 
may be caught the twists, quips, and quirks 
of their devising. The habit of punning is 
never less than a fault. It degenerates into 
vice with fatal facility. The punster is the 
worst of listeners—in point of fact, no listen- 
er at all when once he espies a hook. He 
must cast his pun or die. Civility, decency, 
common humanity may go to the wall. 

He who personates *‘the mute angel” 
never interrupts a speaker except in a matter 
of life or death. If one doubts the prev- 
alence, even in polite society, of this lapse 
from breeding, let him note for oné morning 
or evening of friendly converse how many 
sentences are snapped in twain, how many 
beginnings have no ending; how often two 
or three people speak at onée, and eagerly, 
running a ‘‘scrub-race” for a minute or 
more, until the least scrupulous or the 
longest-winded comes out ahead and alone. 

A friend, who never forgets himself or 
propriety so utterly as to take the word away 
from a fellow-colloquist, jotted down in 
short-hand a conversation held upon the 
veranda last week between three women and 
one man. In adozen consecutive sentences 
but three were suffered to reach the rounded 
close designed by their authors; while a 
woman, resolute, yet more timid than the 
rest of the racers, began one six times with 
** Well, J—” and never got any further. In 
such company and circumstances the mute 
angel has not the ghost of ‘‘ a show.” 

(et, regarded merely as a politic measure, 
it is sound worldly wisdom to cultivate the 
much-neglected art of listening. It is a sure 
and direct, if not an easy path to popularity, 
and as a practical illustration of the Rule of 
Rules, the study of the graceful accomplish- 
ment rises into the realm of Christian virtue. 

Marion HaRLanpD. 


THOROUGH. 


4 great family of Hamilton, in all its 
branches and degrees of rank, from 
Dukes and Earls to the modest title of Bar- 
onet, takes for one of its mottoes the word 
“Through.” This seems at one time to have 
been interchangeable with thorough, as in the 
exquisite reply of the fairy to Puck’s ques- 
tion, *‘ Whither wander you?” 






“ hill, over dale, 


‘ tho h fire, 

And again, in Scripture, ey omy is used 
where now thoroughly would the word 
chosen. Hence the motto of the Hamiltons 
enforces thorough work on the part of those 
who wear it proudly over their crest, and it 
would be well if many more were enrolled 
under a banner bearing this potent word, 
and felt and paid due honor to its require- 
ments. It seems to be one of the crying sins 
of this hurrying nineteenth century that 
there is not time for thoroughness, in spite 
of the truism that we have all the time that 
there is. Too many things are but half done, 
and after a breathless race many find them- 
selves left far behind, simply for the want of 
proper equipment, the lack of that training 
which was neglected in the plastic days when 
the mind was 

“ Wax to receive, and marble to retain.” 


There is no royal road to learning, but 
once thoroughly acquired, learning, of what- 
ever description, is a royal prerogative, which 
exacts prompt recognition of its ability, and 
which gives to its possessor a magic key that 
unlocks countless doors. It gives, too, the 
inward content, the cheerful glow of know- 
ledge perfectly assimilated, and of power to 
accomplish satisfactorily. It is not easy to 
reach this delightful state of self-gratulation. 
One often wearies of the preliminary steps, 
the attention to trifles, which are not by any 
means to be overlooked or slighted; and pa- 
tience and perseverance must be the insepa- 
rable companions of the individual who pur- 
poses to be thorough. La Fontaine tells us, 

“ Travaillez, prenez de Ja peine; 
C'est le fonds qui cote le moins.” 

The roughness and imperfections of some 
well-conceived works of art or literature at- 
test the lack of thoroughness in their crea- 
tors. Not thus worked those who have left 
behind immortal testimony to the full and 
reverent use of their own genius or talents. 

In one of the cathedrals of the Old World 
repairs were needed which led the workmen 
into obscure parts of the lofty arches, and 
there, far beyond the gaze of any human eye 
since the great building was finished, were 
found delicate sculptures and exquisitely 
finished flowers in stone. Building for God’s 
honor, those mediseval workmen had wrought 
as in His sight, and in their humble way had 
tried to follow Him in making everytlfing 


fie who desires truth in the inward parts 
expects thorough work and a wise use of the 
talents His bounty has bestowed. And our 
Lord has given us the key-note by which 
we may change the discords of our lives to 
celestial harmonies: ‘‘ Be ye therefore per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.” Or, condensed into everyday lan- 
guage, the command is to be thorough. 


THE WOMAN'S DORMITORY 
ASSOCIATION 
OF THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


— is, at the present time, nothing in 
connection with the Columbian Exposi- 
tion which is of more important interest to a 
large class of women the globe around than 
the dormitories that are to be provided for 
their accommodation during the forthcoming 
World’s Fair. In nothing undertaken by the 
Board of Lady Managers has their faithful- 
ness to the duties prescribed by the National 
Commissicn been more practically demon- 
strated. 

The definition of these duties is that “the 
board shall have general charge and man 
agement of all interests of women in con- 
nection with the exposition.” In view of the 
exorbitant prices which are certain to be de- 
manded for food and shelter during the six 
months of the exposition, the providing of 
accommodations in every way desirable for 
a very large number of women at reasonable 
prices is certainly a most important and 
necessary provision in their interest. 

It was in April that Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
president of the Board of Lady Managers, 
and Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, builder of the 
‘*Woman’s Temple,” who is a member of the 
board, took counsel together as to how to 

rovide a suitable home for women at the 
east possible cost during the fair. The plan 
of the Dormitory Association was evolved. 
Mrs. Palmer, at her own expense, had the 
plan of the association laid before each mem- 
ber of the board. It was received without 
a single exception with enthusiasm, and 
many of the members became at once re- 
sponsible for a certain amount of stock for 
their respective States. The formal incorpor- 
ation of the association was completed the 
last of May, with $25,000 of the capital stock 
of $150,000 paid = 
he price of a single share is $10. Each 
of these shares will be taken at any dormi- 
tory of the association in payment for lodg- 
ing for a single person for twenty-five days, 
or for a number of persons at the rate of 
forty cents per day until the face value of 
the stock is exhausted. The stock is trans- 
ferable, and may be used by any one hold- 


ing it. 

ach dormitory building will cost when 
completely equipped $25,000, and will ac- 
commodate 1250 women. While women 
who are not holders of stock will be received, 
when there are vacancies, at probably about 
fifty cents per day, preference will be given 
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hat build t dormitories, and it is probable sheet Supplement. 

that four w r silt, as $6000 worth of stock per 

veek ‘ i. Allof the dormitory buildings 

will be with wy walking distance of the World's of stock, which is to be given to such industrial 
Fair grounds, and adjacent to them will be a res women in the State as could not otherwise attend 
taurant with a fixed seale of prices, which will en the fair. La Salle and Winnebago counties, Illi 
ible a woman to bring her expenses, including her nois, have each purchased $500 worth of stock 


for the same purpose. Indeed, a large number of 
societies, and also individuals, are buying various 
amounts of dormitory stock to bestow in this 


way. 

The advisability of building, in addition to dor 
mitories for women, a family dormitory, is being 
considered by the association. There isa constant 
demand for a building of this sort, and it is high 
ly probably that it will be built. Women are 
constantly requesting that their husbands be ad- 
mitted to the dormitory with them, as they are 
not able to pay for entertainment elsewhere. 
There is also a demand for a building of this kind 
from clergymen, teachers, and poor college pro- 
fessors. In this, as it has been in all their under- 





Fig. 2.—Empromerep Epeine ror Lirrit Cape or CHANGEABLE VELOURS DU Norp. takings, the Board of Lady Managers, while mak 
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no less interested in the cause of 
common humanity, and if it is possi- 


entrance fees within $150 per day 
W hen it is taken into account that the 
rooms are to be thoroughly well and 
comfortably furnished, and that one 
may have a single or double room as 
preferred, that there are to be large, 
cheerful parlors with open grate fires, 
if chilly evenings or mornings make fire 
necessary, and that a refined Christian 
woman, whose especial care it shall be, 


is to look after the comfort of guests, 
this certainly is merely a nominal sum 
In this connection it is of interest that 


in the provision being made by the as- 
sociation to make these dormitories ex- 
preasly cheerful and inviting, arrange- 
ments have been made with the Illi 
nois State Horticulture Soc iety for a 
supply of vines and flowers, which will 
be placed in and about the buildings 
An interesting aspect of this under 


taking is that it affords societies, and 
individuals also.an opportunity to send 
women cogaged in industrial pursuits 


ir who would not otherwise 
ve able to avail themselves of its ex 
ceptional educational advantages 

The Countess of Aberdeen has taken 
stock to insure the entertainment of 
the Irish women who will be connected 
with her ‘ Cottage Industry Exhibit.” 
Queen Marguerite of Italy has made the 
same provision for the lace-makers to 
be connected with ber lace exhibition. 
A Philadelphia school for the training 
of deaf children in speech, which is to 


exhibit during the fair, has arranged 
for the entertainment of both pupils 
and teache The commissioners of 


Louisiana have purchased $500 worth 
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1.—Princessk Dress or 
DraGonaL Woou AND VELVET. 
For description see pattern-sheet 


Fig. 2.—Coat wira TrreLte CAPE 
For Grru From 4 T0 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and descri 


Fig. 3.—F rock ror Grru 
FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
For description see pattern- 


ble, will build a family dormitory. 

For the first time in the history of 
the world, women have been called 
upon officially in a time of peace to 
aid a great undertaking, and the suc- 
cess which in a few brief months has 
crowned this their last enterprise is 
indicative of the valuable and wholly 
practicable service they are rendering 
the Columbian Exposition. 

The Dormitory Association has 
twelve directors and three officers. 
The president is Mrs. Matilda B. 
Carse; the secretary, Mrs. Helen M. 
Baker; and the treasurer, Elbridge 8. 
Keith. The directors are well-known 
and wealthy women. The president, 
Mrs. Carse, as has already been stated, 
is the builder of the Women’s Temple 
Mrs. Baker is a member of the Board 
of Lady Managers from Dakota. Mr. 
Keith, who is president of the Metro 
politan National Bank, is senior war 
den of Christ Reformed Episcopal 
Church, and is well known as a man 
of the highest Christian character. 

All letters of inquiry should be ad- 
dressed to the secretary, Rand-Mc- 
Nally Building, Chicago. While the 
undertaking is purely philanthropic, 
when the fair is over, if it is found by 
the association that there is, after the 
expenses are paid, a surplus, it will be 
divided pro rata among the share- 
holders. The stock is not, however, 
assessable, and if there should be a 
deficit, it will be met by the associa- 
tion. 

Awntowerrrs Van Horsen Wakeman 
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BUSY WOMEN. 


Steinach, Germany, six or seven thousand 
women find constant employment afforded 
by capitalists engaged in the manufacture 
of embroidered goods, mainly of muslins. 
These women helpers are kept busy with 
hand-work, often of flue and intricate design, 
and with pretty varieties of chain stitch, now 
so popular, and the unfailing feather stitch, 
in all of which delightful fancies our fore- 
mothers were adepts 


A FRIENDSHIP. 
NE of the pleasantest of friendships is 
that between a young and a middle- 


aged (There 


woman are no old women 
nowadays.) If the two women are of ex- 
actly the right sort, the friendship is almost 


an ideal one. There can be no jealousy 
The elder woman is too old to be envious of 
the younger, either of her loves or her com- 
panionship. The younger feels the superi 
ority of her youth too keenly to care for the 
regard cherished by the older for her con- 
temporaries. But each possesses a charm to 
which the other returns with never-ceasing 
delight 

The »ider friend smiles over but rejoices 
in the freshness and ardor, the eager antici- 
pations and daring impetuosity, of her com- 
panion. She speaks no word of discour- 
agement. It is beautiful, this demanding 
youth, this splendid audacity, to which all 
earthly achievements are possible 
highest earthly wisdom to recognize that all 
this enthusiasm is needed for the lessons 
which divine wisdom shall teach 

And the younger woman, pouring out her 
hopes and expectations, her passionate long 
ings and wistful imaginings, feels strongly 


the mellow graciousness which experience 
has brought. Dimly she wonders at the | 
content that is always the most puzzling to 
the youthful heart. Contentment should | 


ony 
thinks 
Yet the 
dures all things, believes all things, and hopes 
all things is an ever-refreshing surprise 
Sometimes as she breathes its fragrance the 


found upon mountain peaks, she 


vague question stirs: “Is it possible that 
this charity, this content of themselves, are 
attainments? Isit so? Canitbe? Ah, no!” 

No, not yet! For youth is the longing; 


for age, the knowledge that the longing was 
never meant to be satisfied here. Each is 
best for its own time 
each grace finds its complement in the other. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It seothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhe@a, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a botule,—{Adv.) 


GOOD COOKING 
Is one of the chief blessings 


of every home. To al- 





ways insure good custarda, puddings, sauces, etc., use 
Gall Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. Direc- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and drug- 
gist. ide.) 

Coanen.c’s Benzomw Coemerio Soar. Highly rec- 


ommended for the complexion and skin.—({Adv. } 


Busnerr’s F.avoniwwe Exreacrs are the best, the 
strongest; and most healthfal.—{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Pal PARIS, 1878, 


W. Baxer & Cos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soid by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 







delicious, 











. ~ © Book -| , Pen nahip, 
HOME s1uov. esis 
Bilin s STRATTON, 10 Lafsyetie St. Buifalo, ¥.Y. 


N the pleasant highland valley of the | 


It is the | 


large-hearted charity which en- 


In such a friendship | 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
~ of all in cnt Pood Report — —Latest 


S. Government F 














LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal . 
ae ate Le A all Goods 
p—- ay kenge oh vas W om retail Soup sod BE 
JAS.S. KIRK & ‘CO., Chicago. 
gees Waa Wa aR 
wrappers of Shandon 
1892. In DBvery 
Variety. 





OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


the try. 


New York, Boston, ony ence 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
Seld by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
he Coun 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 





A LADY 


WITH A 


BABY COMPLEXION 


CAUSED BY USING 





Cucumber 4 Bde Flove Cream. 


Yes! after using it daily for six months a lady’s skin 
will be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and clear, as 
the most delicious baby’s skin. It is not an artificial 





cosmetic. It cleanses the face far better than soap and 
water. It refines, purifies, and whitens. It feeds, builds 
up, and nourishes the skin tissues, thus banishing wrin- 
kies, marks, and scars. It is harmless as dew, and 
as nourishing to the skin as dew is to the flower. Price 
$1.00, by express, prepaid ; or get your druggist to order 
it for you. Bottle lasts three months. 
| PLE BOTTLE mailed free to any lady on receipt 
of so cents in stamps to pay for postage and packing. 
Lady Agents wanted, to sell my preparations and 
practise my profession, in every city in the U.S. Send 
stamp for little book, “‘ How to Be utiful.” 

Ms. Gervaise Granam, “ Beauty Doctor,” 3425 
State Street, Chicago, Il 

ific Coast Branch House, 103 Post Street, San 

Francisco, Ca 





both the method and results 
ONE ENJOYS when syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
Its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c, and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 


ae ERT 1G SEP RE, OO, 
FAT PEOPLE, 


You can reduce y« your weight 10 
without starving or injary, b 


to 15 _ a month at home, 
DR. CLARKE'S 
Home Treatment. Proo’ 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 183, Chicago, Il. 











Testimoniais, Free. 
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Redfern 


; SMART 
BRAIDED 
COATS. 
OVERALLS. 
EVENING 





‘CHICAGO. 


A Branch Establishment at |702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 


personal management of Mr. RED- 
FERN, of New York and Paris, has 


been opened. 
LONDON and NEW YORK. 











GODEYS 


(For 62 years Gopzy’s Lapy’s Boox) 


In Point of Priority and Excellence 


America’s “First” Magazine. 


Established 1830. 


Rehabilitated 1892. 


Do you own a copy of the striking Picture, 


“Godey’s Idea of the ‘World’s Fair’?” 


We defy you to look at this picture (presented with the October number 
of Godey’s) without a strong desire to possess it. 


The Magazine Itself. 


Surprisingly brilliant portraits, in rich colors, of New York Society Ladies (leaders 


of the “ 400”), in latest Paris gowns, a delight to man, woman, and child! 


These 


Fashions (even more beautiful than the “Godey’s Idea” picture), presented in 
the highest style of art, are worthy of being cut out and framed by everybody. 
Nothing equal to them ever produced! 


John Habberton’s Greatest Novel, 


A companion to “ Helen’s Babies,” 


entitled 


“Honey and Gall,” 


Complete in the October number. 


by Albert 


Many other features. 


Magnificently illustrated 
B. Wenzell. 


Look out for them ! 


Godey’s Sparkles with Bright Surprises! 


Write (enclosing stamp) for our special proposition, entitled “Gold Saved Gold.” 
This explains how you can possess, without cost, a copy of the Magazine and the 


great picture. 


m— 


When writing, mention this publication. 


LLALAL LD LLL LDS 


The Magazine and Picture at all Newsdealers’. Single Copies, 25c. Ready Sept. 15th. 
Godey Publishing Company, 
21 Park Row, New York. 





days on trial, Rood's Magic Seale. 
Lad Tailori 8 eed 
ee adie fond Magic Seale Co. Cniongo. lL. 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


— hans Gy eps wets fo ss p plore 
old er 4 
GEO. STINSON & CO, Box Sees, Portland, Maine, 
T=" CLIZBE’S ROSE MUTTON TALLOW. 
Ask at Druggist’s, or send 25 cents to 
J. L. CLIZBE, Manager, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Pears’ 
_ Soap 


We perspire a pint a day 
without knowing it; ought to. 
If not, there’s trouble ahead. 
The obstructed skin becomes 
sallow or breaks out in pim- 
ples. The trouble goes deeper, 
but this is trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how often, the skin is 
clean and soft and open and 
clear. 

All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
pecially druggists’; all sorts of 
people use it. 


FALL OPENING 
SILKS, VELVETS, AND 
IMPORTED DRESS GOODS, 


in all the new styles and colorings, for Fall and Winter 
Jear, at very moderate prices. 


Full lines of reliable Black and Mourning Goods. 


One of the best collections ever shown. 
SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 


ticies=" Dr THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 















sore eyes, use 





known. 


for our 


The new Tan Silk Matel- 
lasse, lined with finest Silk 
Rhadames to match, and 
trimmed with best light 
Beaver. 


Address, 





ales eta let 


a ae 
ar tet 
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FALL DRESS GOODS. 


THE SWISS NOVELTIES. 


In addition to most ex- 
tensive lines of French, 
Scotch, and Irish Dress 
Goods, we have introduced 
for Autumn an importation 
of Novelties made in Switz- 
erland, ‘hese are meeting 
with great favor. Ten new 
cases opened for this week’s 
trade. 

Rich Woollens tufted 
with Velvet; all the new 
Cross-Cords, Bayadere 
Cords, Velour Vigoureux, 
and Velour Russe. 

A special exhibit of the 
new Bengalines, more beau- 
tifal than ever. Novel 
changeable effects. 

Fine grades of Plain 
Goods, Rough Bisons, and 
Camels - Hairs, as well as 
fine-faced fabrics, in the 
new Sultana Reds and 
“Santa Maria” Blues. A 
large variety of Handsome 
Plaids, 

We are also well supplied 
with T'weeds, Cheviots, and 
Tailor Suitings, in narrow 
stripes and fine mixtures, 
for those who prefer neat 
patterns in smaller designs. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Ii1ith St., 
New York. 





Silk Matellasse Cloaks 


Owing to the great popularity of all kinds of silk fabrics, 
Silk Matellasse cloaks will be worn more this season than ever 
We show the finest line of these goods to be found at 
from $10.00 to $40.00 each. If you want new and original 
styles in Cloth, Plush or Silk Matellasse Cloaks, write at once 


Special Catalogue, Free, 


Showing a great variety of strictly desirable garments in Plain 
and Fur-Trimmed at /owest wholesale prices. 


It is a well-known 


fact that we have for years done the largest mail-order Cloak 
and Silk business in America, and we are so enthusiastic over 
our beautiful lines for this season that we are offering $750.00 
in premiums to our customers. 


Write to-day for Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
111 State St., Chicago, Ill. 











ALARGE STAFF OF PROMINENT ARTISTS 
WILL ILLUSTRATE THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


AND ALL IMPORTANT 
CURRENT NEWS SUBJECTS, 





EDITORIALS 
SHORT STORIES 
DESCRIPTIVE 
ARTICLES 
AMATEUR 
SPORT 
etc 


4 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


“ABOUND VOLUME OF HARPERS WEEKLY IS THE BEST 
EXISTING ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE YEAR™wrneeuws 





CAHARTSHORN 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Dudley Buck, Pres.; Emilio Agramonte, Clifford 
Schmidt, Henry D.Hanchett,M.D., H.R.Shelley,and C. 
B. Hawley are members of the Faculty. For circulars, 
address n W. Greene, Sec’y, 19 and 21 E. 14th St.,N.Y. 
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AUTUMN STYLES 


DRESS GOODS. 


VELOURS ECOSSAIS, 
OMBRE VELOUTINE, ~ 
SILK AND WOOL JACQUARD, 


PLAIN AND FIGURED CAMEL’S-HAIR, SERGES, 
DIAGONALS, CHEVIOTS, 
SCcoTcoe PFiLAIDs, 


New Fabrics and Combinations, 


EMBROIDERED ROBES, 


LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


Proadovay KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THe NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL 
DerartMent. Catalogue free. For further information 
apply to Miss E.ten J. Ponp, Sec’y, 200 W.23d St.,N.Y. 





RIDLEYS’ 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


CHENILLE PORTIERES. 


New Fall Styles in CHENILLE POR- 
TIERES; all the LEADING COLORS, 
very elegant dados and top frieze, trimmed 
with heavy tassel, fringe top and bottom, 
3 yards long, at $3.39, 3.58, 5.00, 
6.00, 7.50, 8.50, to 18.00 per pair. 


Lace Gurtains. 


NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS—com- 
plete new line for FALL TRADE, in 
BRUSSELS,GUIPURE,NOTTINGHAM, 
ANTIQUE,and CLUNY designs—$1.00, 
1.25, 1.35, 1.50, 1.75, 2.25, 
2.75, 3.50, 4.50, to 10.00 per pair. 

REAL BRUSSELS, TAMBOURED LACE 
CURTAINS — $3.50, 4.50, 5.50, 
6.50, to 25.00 per pair. 

REAL IRISH POINT LACE CURTAINS, 
$3.75, 4.75, 5.50, 6.50, to 25,00 


per pair. 


BED SETS. 


REAL ANTIQUE LACE BED SPREADS, 
with Pillow Shams to match, at $5.75, 
6.75, 7.50, 8.50, 10.00, 12.00, 
14.50 per set. 

CHOICE ASSORTMENT NOTTINGHAM 
LACE BED SETS, in écru and white, 
$1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00, 
3.50, 4.00, 5.00 per set. 


Table Govers. 


CHENILLE TABLE COVERS, in rich col- 
orings, trimmed with tassel fringe, $1.50, 
1.85, 2.15, 2.50, 3.75, 4.50, 
5.50, 6.00, 7.00, 7.50 each. 

TAPESTRY TABLE COVERS, fringed, 
$1.25, 1.65, 2.00, 2.50, 3.50, 
4.00, 5.50, 6.50 each. 

FELT AND CLOTH SILK EMBROID- 
ERED TABLE-COVERS, $1.75, 2.15, 
2.75, 3.50, 4.00 each. 


LAMBREQUINS. 


CHINASILK MANTEL LAMBREQUINS, 
in high art colors, hand painted and fringed, 
at $3.95, 4.25, 5.00, 6.25 each. 

PLUSH MANTEL LAMBREQUINS, 
draped, richly embroidered in silk and che- 
nille, combination of colors, at $4.50, 
6.00, 7.00, 8.00, 10.50 each. 





EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309 to 321 Grand St., N. Y. 
—SILENCE CLOTH.— 


A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 
been an intermediary pad to be arranged between the 
linen and table board. The introduction of this 
table-pad is recognized as filling a long-felt want. 

Unlike canton-flannel table-covers, it will not ad- 
here to burnished dining-boards. Is of neatly quilted 
bleached muslin,padded with white wadding ,and well 
bound,isadaptable for use in private houses and hotels. 

Regular sizes as follows: Widths, 54, 63, 68 inches; 
Lengths, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. For sale at 
all prominent dry goods houses. Catalogue and 
further information may be had from the 

EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO, 
Cor. Laight & V Sts., N. ¥. City. 
















































PRIESTLEY’S BLACK DRESS COODS. 


In addition to a com 


Priestley Cloths the Latest Styles and Nov 


plete line of Silk-Warp Henriettas and other staple Dress Goods, you will find in the 
elties of the 


, including Matelassé¢, Moiré, and Swivel 


effects, Crystals, Poplins,Crépons, Storm Serges,Craveneties, etc. SATISFACTORY WEAR GUARANTEED. 


Each piece is stam 


(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. 


every five ~~ eye apd side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name, 


stamp they are not 


juine. 
They are for sale Ly A principal dealers thronghont the United States, Ste New York City by James 
McCreery & Co., Stern Bros., Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, H.C. F. Koch & Co., Lord & Taylor, and others. 
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SAMPLES FREE. STATE PRICE AND MATERIAL WANTED. 


WJACK SON 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 

BROADWAY, 9th and 10th STREETS, NEW YORK. 

we 1 within . ¥. Clty. 
pends SS Sts ats ce so 

BLACK DRESS SILKS. 

rey Round-Cord Faille Frangaise, Soft Cashmere- 
finish Gros-Grain, Armures,Peau de Soie, Drap d’Alma, 
Crystalletta, Bengaline, Triple Warp Surahs, woven, 
figures, and striped. Worth from $1.25 to $1.75, at 98¢. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
46-in. All-wool Sitk-finixh Henriettas, Rain - proof 
Storm Serge, Cheviote, Surah Cloth, Bedford Cord, 
Ladies’ Cloth, and Novelties in Jacquard and Chevron 
Weaves. Any one cheap for $1.15; choice, at 79¢, 


GRAY WOOL SUITINGS, 


54-inch Gray All-wool Cheviot, Suiting in Stripes, 
Checks, and Plaids, in variety of ‘patterns ; also ‘ein 
Novelties in Bedford Cords and Fancy Weaves. Worth 
from $1.00 to $1.25; choice, at 68e. 


BEST &CO 








Baby Slips 
For $1.00. 


Made of fine Nainsook—Gretchen 
waist with hemstitched tucks and 
feather stitching between. Skirt has 
deep hemstitched hem. Neck and 
sleeves trimmed to correspond. 

Offered as an example of the extracrdinary low prices 
we are enabled to make for Children's clothing of the 
best grade which is our exclusive specialty. Sent by 


mail tage paid & cents extra, can be returned and 
money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Our Catalogue of Babies’ wear, and f ull descriptions 
the latest styles for Boys’ and Giris’ of ail ages 
rnished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 








Kindly mention Harfer’s Bazar. 





Decorative | 
Fabrics. 


Attention is invited to our New Fall Impor- 
tations of Novelties for Wall, Window, and 
Door Hangings, and Furniture Coverings : 


Brocatelles, Tapestries, 


Satin Damasks, 
Plushes, Satins, and Armures 
In a wide range of style and cost. 

Soft Drapery Silks and Cretonnes 
In new colorings and designs. 
Stuffs in great variety. 

request. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 
New York. 


THE HUMAN HAIR 
Why it Falle Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. , 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch 8t., Philada., Pa. 
“* Every one should read this little book.” —A theneewm. 





Inexpensive 
Samples and prices on 
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AND A THOUSAND OF YOURS 


IT 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A SOCIAL DIPLOMAT. 
SAID SHE | WISN YOU'D DECIDE A BET BETWEEN ME AND Ma. Barnows. HE SAYS [Tf Is 
{DRED FEET FROM HERE TO THE BEACH, AND I SAY IT'S A THOUSAND 
AID HAWKING I SHOULD SAY YOU WERE BOTH RIGHT. IT'S ABOUT FIVE HUNDRED OF Bangows's 


MADE A DIFFERENCE CORRECT REASONING 
said Mise Eastlake, and there was a Copia. “ Snips, what wil! you charge fora suit of clothes ?” 
f ung man she was rejecting in the Sxirs (who knows Codling). “If you will pay cad, $40; bat 
expression of her face as she if you never pay, according to your usdal #tyle, Ili have to 


cannot be As a man I respect 
ted to each other 


I trust I have helped to make 


charge you #75.” 


Conotuse..“In the latter case you'd save money by only 
chargifg me about $30.” 


rivy une 


rear. We can always be friends Suirs. “ How's that?” 
ntent Copuuwe. “ You wouldn't lose so much. Don't you see?” 
en h of a disappointment, Miss East a 
plied, frankly The fact is that Mise 
“ing her leap-year privilege, has asked ‘I don't need nothing,” said Mre. Jayemith, when she open- 
' to refuse b Sa I begged for ed the door in response to a ring and found a peddier there. 
neider it, hoping that in that time I “ Pardon me, madam,” he replied, “* but I think you do need 


a grammar. 
interrupted the maiden, as a morning!” 
rn overspread her lovely features. “If 
ke ashe can @ » you up right under my 
t you. Willie, love, I 


1am Henny Siviree 


I'm sorry I do not carry them with me. Good- 


“Did Miss Barrows sing the Lallaby well 7” 
“ Beautifully. Why, I fell out of my chair into the aisle, 
nearly dead with sleep, before she was half through.” 


Wi 

Pi. 
2 
s 


4 





THE LAST PICNIC 
PERKINS. “By Jove! 


OF THE 
THE PICNIC Is 
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LEFT OUT. 


‘The man that made 
my toy horse fordot 
somepin, mamma," 
said Tommy. 

“What was that, 

oo” 


o He fordot to put 
some go in bis legs.” 
—»——_—_— 


“They say the child 
looks like me,” said 
Gargoyle, M@eplaying 
his first-born. 

“He does—a good 
deal,” replied Glan- 
ders. “Still, I don't 
think I would drown 
him on that account.” 

qquumegjacaten 

* How is your poetic 
boarder 7” 

“T'm giad to say he’s 





“Why did he leave?” 

“Oh, he ‘aid the 
grass growing in the 
next yard made too 
much noise, and he 
couldn't sleep. Then he growled because the 
birds were an hour too early on Saturday morn- 
ing with their piping in the trees.” 

ptt WOE 


HE TIPS THE SCALE AT NINETY-PIVE. 


WAGNER'S GREAT IDEA. 
Tortine. “* Wagner had a special purpose in 
making his operas so loud.” 


= Diwtine. “ What was it?” 

“I don't believe in long engagements,” said Tortine. “He wae determined that they 
a young man to a stranger with whom he had = shonld be heard above the talking in the 
strack op an acqnaintance on the train. boxes.” 


* Well, I do. ¢ lounger the better for me.” 
“ How do they affect you ?” 
“I’m a confectioner.” 
oad 
Our milk seems good, and yet I fear 
There's going to be a row, 
For I'm convinced it doesn't pay 
The Interest on the cow. 


——— 

“What kind of a pen is that you are writing 
with, papa?” asked Bob. 

“It's a quill. It is made from the feather 
of a goose,” said papa 

The boy thought a minute, and then he said, 
“ Say, papa, buy me a goose, and I'll start apen 
farm.” 
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CHOLLY. “CLEVER WOMAN THAT. SHE IS REALLY SHORT AND SQUATTY, BUT 
MEANS OF HER TRAIN AND CARRIAGE SHE MAKES YOU FORGET IT.” 

DICK ‘] DON'T SEE ANYTHING CLEVER ABOUT THAT. WITH A CARRIAGE 
A TRAIN ONE CAN CARRY ANYTHING OFF.” 


BY 
AND 





SEASON. 


RUINED!” 
MISS POLLY. “WY, WHAT Is THE MATTER?” 


PERKINS. “We'vVE FORGOTTEN THE LEMON PIE AND LOST OUR CHAPERON.” 











SUPPLEMENT. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 
FROM THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE- 


See illustrations on double page, Supplement. 


ESIGNS are given herewith for a novel 
and very pretty, if somewhat fanciful, 
style of table mat and doilies. The material 
is fine white linen damask, and the embroid- 
éry is arranged so as to form a — or cut- 
out edge. single large poppy forms each 
of the doilies, placed in different positions in 
order to give variety; they are worked in 
various shades of red washing silk. 
. The border of the table mat is worked and 
cut out in the same manner. It is impossible 
to demonstrate in the mere black and white 
of a sketch the dainty and artistic effect of 
this simple mode of treatment, but it is sure 
to become:a favorite with all who are inter- 
ested in the subject of table decoration. A 
section of the border of the mat is given in 
full working size, together with working pat- 
terns of two doilies. 


FAMILY RECIPES. 


Corn-Bread.—At night boil 2 cups of rice, 
add a lump of butter the size of an egg, and 
pour in it 1 pint of milk. In the morning 
beat 4 eggs separately, and stir into the rice, 
and beat all well together; add 2 cups or 
more of corn meal, mix in well, and bake ; 
have the batter not too thick. This batter 
can be used for thin cakes cooked on a grid- 
dle and served with syrup, or baked in gem 
pans and served as muffins. 

Biscuit.—One cup of milk; three-quarters 
table-spoon of butter; 1 egg; enough flour to 
roll into biscuit. This will make 12 biscuits. 

Almond Cake.—One pound of sugar; 1 
dozen eggs; three-quarters of a pound of but- 
ter; 1 pound of flour; 1 pound of raisins; one- 
quarter of a pound of blanched almonds. 

‘ream the butier and flour together, add 
sugar and yolks of eggs, beat whites, and 
add to sugar and yolks; mace to taste; wine- 
glass of brandy; sprinkle raisins with flour; 
almonds and raisins last. 

Cucumber Catsup.—Take green cucum- 
bers, when of good size for table, pare, and 
grate fine. To every gallon of cucumbers, 
add 4 grated onions; to every quart of cu- 
cumbers, add 1 pint of strong vinegar; to 
every gallon of mixture, add 1 pound of 
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ALUM IN BREAD. 


N effort is being made to e the 

adulteration in bread and kindred arti- 
cles by the use of alum, an evil which is 
prevalent all over the country. Alum is 
a cheap substance, which is ful, pro- 
ducing dyspepsia and kindred diseases if 
used often, and is used by some bakers to 
lighten their bread, biscuit, etc: It is a 
principal ingredient in many cheap baking 
powders for sale by grocers, and in this way 
gets introduced into families. It would be 
well for our lady readers to be careful that 


bo d buy an absolutely pure baking powder, 
if io not wish to help in doing uninten- 
tional harm to themselves and friends. Dr. 


Mott, the eminent chemist, has been makin 

some experiments on dogs, to test the evi 
effects ia baking powder, which con- 
clusively shows it to be poisonous. He also 
asserts the absolute ww | of the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, and heartily recommends its 
use. 
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ouse. 
‘Hard work or easy 
work, just as you 
choose. If you find it 
hard work, it’s because you 
won't use Pearline. You'd 
rather waste your time and your 
strength with that absurd rub- 
rm, and scrubbing. Ofcourse 
it’s hard—that’s why Pearline 
: was invented—that’s why Pearl- 
ine is a household word. You don't 
know how easy it can be, until you let 
Pearline do the work. Then house-cleaning slips right 
along. It is over before you know it. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous will tell ** this is xg 
Send © “the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never “neddied, 


: and if sends samething in place of Pearline, 
it Bac red weed pry rity yas JAMES PYLE. Meo von 
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Gloves 






~ 


Gaiterterr 


rs of gloves at 75 cents a pair—in one month, $2.25. One pair of 
gloves at $1.50—in six weeks, $1.50. This is about the average proportion of 
time for wearing a dollar-and-a-half P. & P. glove. No glove is genuine that hasn't 
this brand inside the glove. To let all know that 
for a little more money on the start there is a 
glove made that will outwear three pairs of cheaper 
gloves—is why we advertise. 


white sugar, black pepper and salt to taste. 
Do not cook; bottle, and cork tightly. Make 
this catsup late in season. 

Oil Cucumbers.—Pare and cut cucumbers 
in very thin slices; slice 8 large onions; 
sprinkle cucumbers and onions with salt, 
and allow to stand 24 hours; put in a colan- 
der, and drain as much as possible. Place 
a layer of cucumbers with some of the onions 
in a jar,a Jayer of scraped horseradish, a 


LOW 


PRICES? 


FC Ivano 
SIS 





lf your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of the fact, 
and we will send you the address of our nearest agent, and inclose 
you with same a card entitling you to a Aiscount of 10 per cent. 





small quantity of Cayenne pepper, and as 
much turmeric as you could dip up on the 
point of a dessert knife; sprinkle in a Jarger 
quantity of black pepper. When jar is near- 
ly full, add 8 table-spoonfuls of the best salad 
oil; cover pickles with strong apple vinegar. 
The cucumbers must be kept covered with 
the oil and vinegar. This pickle should be 
made in August or September. Jar should 
not be filled more than three-quarters full of 
cucumbers. Requires no eecking 

Brandy Peaches.—Pare smoothly fair cling- 
stone peaches, weigh, and place in stone jar 
large enough to contain three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar for each pound of fruit; 
cover peaches and sugar with best apple- 
brandy; eover tightly, and set jar in a vessel 
deep enough to contain water up to the neck 
of jar; keep over steady fire until the brandy 
boils; boi for ten minutes, place fruit in 
glass javs,and fill up with the liquor. A two- 
gallon&tone jar holds easily 8 pounds peach- 
es, 6 pounds sugar, 1 quart of brandy, and 
fills 4 quart jars. 

Waferas—One cup of flour; 1 scant cup of 
sweet milk; 1 table-spoon of butter; 1 tea- 
spoon of Babbitt’s saleratus; a little salt. 
Beat the dough as for pastry, roll very thin, 
and bake very quickly. Serve with wine 
jelly. Delicious for an invalid. 

Wine Jelly —To 1 box of gelatine add 1 
pint of cold water, then add 2 pounds of 
sugar, 5 lemons, whites of 8 eggs well beaten, 
but not to a froth, 3 sticks of cinnamon. 
Let boil for seven minutes without stirring; 
add 2 quarts of boiling water, and a tum. 
blerful of brandy or whiskey. Strain through 
a bag two or three times, and put in jelly 
moulds, 





FT: 
Armour’s 
Extract. 


An expert cook says; ‘‘All Salads based 
on Meat, Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are much 
improved by the addition of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, first diluted in a little 
Mpiling water.’’ There are many ways of 

ing Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Reeie explains several. Send address; 
mailed free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 











OF EVERY DESCRIPTIONR 





C+G- 
GUNTHERS SONS 


184 Flirt Ave-NEWwyoRK 











| 4= THE 
and Sizes 
Da 
“ li ” 
1892. ylight 
PRICES: CAN BE LOADED 
$6.00 
to WHERE aT 
$65.00. ANY TIME 
Late Send for New 
Improvements Catalogue. 
Barker Shutter, aad 
Automatic Eastman 
Counter 
on Roll Holder, Kodak Co. 
Glass Plate Rochester, 
Attadenset. & N.Y. 











CARMEL'SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and p ing the Hi pate 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 
Tt is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invatids, If your d or grocer does not keep 

it, send 15 cents for sample cake to the oa 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St., New York. 





on the first pair which you purchase of our celebrated Fontaine glove. 





PINGS & PINNER, 384 and 386 Broadway, New York. 





PROKIT 


les, pocket-knives, card cases, Y -y pens, 
a? 1 partic 
ulars furnished on receipt of postal, gus ¥ t full name and address. Apply to Harper’s Young 
People, 333 Pearl Street, New York, N. ¥. 














VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
CHICAGO on NEW YORK 
BAR 











LANE’S MEDIG 

All druggists sell {t at 50c. and $1.00 per package. If cane 
Family Medicine moves the bowels ee In wieliee sufferer. 
order to 


Safely Outed, 





health is necessary. Mention . : 
address ORATOR F. WOODWARD, Ls , N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris Exposition, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


nent. . Pour 
Yeurs of Foreign + Address with sta 
Dr. Bath Bergan lisbines St. Paterson. ia 








Cure for 


Asthm 3 ; 
(ng e 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. c eyes. 


Or THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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THE IVORY GATE. 


(Continued from page 775.) 


“ Did you tell Mr. Checkley here anything 
about his way of living? 

I remember saying, foolishly, that he 
looked too respectable to have come from 
America; and I said in joke that I believed 
he had been in Camberwell all the time.” 

‘* Nothing about profligacy?” 

‘** Nothing at all,” 

‘* Nothing about rags and tatters?” 

‘Certainly not. In fact, 1 knew nothing 
at all about Athelstan’s life during the eight 
years that he had been away.” 

Have you anything to say, Checkley? 
You still stick to the parcel story, do you? 
Very well; and to the Camberwell and prof- 
ligacy story? 

Checkley made no answer 

‘*Now, then. There is another question. 
You made a great point about certain imita 
tions of Mr. Dering's writing found in a 
drawer of Athelstan’s table?” 

‘ Well, they were there, in your brother's 
hand.” 

‘*George, you have something to say on 
this point 

‘‘Only this. I was not long articled at 
that time. The table was taken from the 
room in which I sat and placed here for some 
special work. Now, the imitations of Mr. 
Dering's handwriting were made by myself 
and another clerk in joke. I remember them 
perfectly. They were written at the back of 
a letter addressed to me.” 

Mr. Dering went to the safe and produced 
the bundle containing all the papers in the 
He unrolled the bundle and placed 
the contents on the table 

Everybody was now serious. Lady Dering 
looked out of the window no longer. Mrs. 
Arundel had drawn her chair to the table. 

Elsie picked out the paper containing the 
imitations. ‘‘ Tell me,” she said, ‘if you re- 
member—mind—every body—this bundle of 
papers has never been shown to George—tell 
me the name of your correspondent.” 

‘It was Leonard Henrysou.” 

She gave the paper to Mr. Dering 
she said 

The lawyer gave it to his brother, who 
passed it on to his wife, who gave it to her 
mother. Mrs. Arundel laid it on the table 
and raised her veil 

‘The next point,” said Elsie, ‘‘is about 
Athelstan’s whereabouts during the last eight 
years. One letter was received by you, Mr. 
Dering, four years ago. You have already 
shown it to me. Will you let me read this 
letter aloud for all to hear?” It was in the 
bundle with the stopped notes. He bowed 
assent—and she read it 

“Twelve thousand pounds!” cried Sir 
Samuel—‘‘ twelve thousand pounds! All he 
had! Good heavens!” 

‘‘All he had in the world,” said Elsie. 
‘* And all for a child who refused to believe 
that her brother could be a villain! All he 
had in the world!” Her eyes filled with tears, 
but she dashed them aside and went on. 
** He was in the States four yearsago. That, 
I suppose, will no longer be denied. The 
next question is—when did be return to this 
country?” 

George left the room again, and returned 
with a young gentleman. 

‘This gentleman,” Elsie continued, ‘‘comes 
from Messrs. Chenery & Sons, bankers, of 
New York and London. He has brought a 
letter with him. Will you kindly let me see 
it, sir? It is,” she explained, ‘a letter of 
credit brought over by my brother from 
California. You see the date—June 20th of 
this year.” 

Mr. Dering read it, and gave it to his bro- 
ther, who gave it to his wife, as before. 

‘It says that Mr. Athelstan Arundel, one 
of the staff of a certain Californian paper, will 
leave New York on June the 2ist by the 
Shannon, and that he is authorized to draw 
on Messrs. Chenery & Son for so much. 
Thank you.” The young gentleman retired. 

“ Now, Mr. Dering, are you satisfied that 
Athelstan was in America four years ago— 
that he left America two months ago, and 
that he was then on the staff of a Californian 

per?” 

“There seems no reason to doubt these 
facts. But,” he put his forefinger on the 
chegk payable to the order of Edmund Gray, 
‘ae we any nearer to the forger of this 
check?” 

“IT am coming to that presently. I am 
going to show you all, so that there shall be 
no doubt whatever, who is the forger—the 
one hand—in the business. Wait a little.” 

Strangely enough, every eye fell upon 
Checkley, who now trembled and shook with 
every sign of terror. 

“Sit down, Checkley,” said his master. 
‘* Elsie, do we want this gentleman any long- 
er’ His name I have not the pleasure of 
knowing.” 

“Oh! come,” said Mr. Carstone, who was 
nearest. ‘‘ You know my namie, surely.” 

George warned him with a look, and he 
subsided into silence 

**] think I shall want you, Mr. Carstone,” 
Elsie replied, ‘‘if you will kindly take a chair 
and wait. Now, Sir Samuel, I think I am 
right in saying that your belief in the guilt 
of George rested entirely on the supposed 
complicity of Athelstan. That gone, what 
becomes of your charge? Also, there is no 
doubt, I believe, that one hand, and one hand 
alone, has committed the whole long list of 
letters and forgeries. If, therefore, Athel- 
stan could not execute the second business, 


case 


“You 


see,’ 
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how could he do the first? But I have more 
than arguments for you.” 

Sir Samuel coughed. Mrs, Arundel sighed. 

‘‘As regards the charge against George, 
apart from his — intimacy with an 
imaginary criminal, the only suspicious thing 
is that he may have had access to the open 
safe. Well, Checkley also may have had ac- 
cess. Don’t be afraid, Checkley; we are not 

oing to charge you with the thing at all. 
Tou are not the forger. In fact, there was a 
third person who had access to the safe.” 

She opened her hand-bag and took out a 
packet of papers. 

Then she sat down, with these in her hand, 
and leaning over the table, she looked straight 
and full into Mr. Dering’s eyes, and began 
to talk slowly in a low and murmuring voice. 
And now, indeed, everybody understood that 
something very serious indeed was going to 
be said and done. At the last moment a way 
had occurred to Elsie. She would let them 
all see for themselves what had happened, 
aud she would spare her guardian the bitter 
shame and pain of being exposed in the pres- 
ence of all this company. 

“‘Mr. Dering,” she began, “you have 
strangely forgotten that you know Mr. Ed- 
mund Gray. How could you come to for- 
get that? Why, it is ten years at least since 
you made his acquaintance. He knows you 
very well. He does not pretend to have for 
gotten you. You are his solicitor. You have 
the management of his property—his large 
pores fortune—in your hands. You are 
1is most intimate friend. It is not well to 
forget old friends, is it? You must not say 
that you forget Edmund Gray.” 

Mr. Dering changed color. His eyes ex- 
pressed bewilderment. He made no reply. 

“ You know that Edmund Gray leaves this 
room every evening on his way to Gray's Inn; 
you remember that. And that he comes here 
every morning, but not till eleven or twelve— 
two hours after the time that you yourself 
used tocome. His head is always so full of 
his thoughts and his teaching, that he forgets 
the time between twelve and four, just as 
you forget the evening and the morning. 
You are both so much absorbed that you 
cannot remember.” 

Mr. Dering sat upright, the tips of his fin- 
gers touching. He listened at first gravely 
—though anxiously. Presently a remarkable 
change passed over his face; he became full 
of anxiety. He listened as if he was trying 
to remember, as if he was trying to under- 
stand. 

‘* Edmund Gray,” he said, speaking slowly. 
‘* Yes, I remember my client Edmund Gray. 
I have a letter to write for him. What is it? 
Excuse me a moment; I must write that note 
for him.” He took pen and paper and has- 
tily wrote a note, which Elsie took from him, 
read, and gave to Sir Samuel. 

** You want to tell the banker that Mr. Ed- 
mund Gray has returned you the transfers. 
Yeo—thank you.. I thought you could not 
forget that client, of all others.” 

He leaned back, smiling—his expression no 
longer anxious, but pleased and happy. The 
change transformed him. He was not Mr. 
Dering, but another. 

** Go on, child.” 

“The rooms of Gray’s Inn are quiet all 
day long. It is a peaceful place for study, 
is it not? You sit there, your books before 
you, the world forgotten.’ 

* Quite forgotten,” said Mr. Dering. 

“No—no,” cried Checkley, springing to 
his feet, ‘‘ 1 won't have itdone. I—” 

“Sit down.” George pushed him back 
into his chair. ‘‘ Another word, and you 
leave the room.” 

(To we cowrinuED.) 
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IT WON'T HURT "IM, 


i's Pozzoni’s. 






























































If your carpet looks dingy and you wish to restore its colors to 
their original freshness, use Ivory Soap and tepid water; apply with 


a scrubbing brush; 
carpet. 


use very little water so as not to saturate the 
After scrubbing lightly, rub the carpet with a cloth; wet 


frequently with clear water so as to take up the dirt and soap; wring 
out the cloth thoroughly before wetting it again. 


Corvricut 1892, sv Tue Procrer & Gamate Co, 








EXTRACT OF BEEF! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of disagree- 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, bat the genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Bearing the author- 

ized signature of CG Ps 
Justus von Liebig, 
the great chemist, 


has the odor of roast-beef gravy, a fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly in water, and assimilates with the 
finest and simplest cookery. 

FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
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Is unquestionably 
‘* The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 
The First Analysts in the World pronounce it 


Pure Olive Oil. 


S RAE &CO. - - - - - 





Lacuorn, ITALy. 























G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDO, O. 
DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 


For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 

A luxury for its exhilarating iufluence, and a re- 
medial agent in Debility, Languor, Rheumatism, and 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nasal 
Catarrh. Purified and entirely freed of all organic 





impurities, Send for Circular. 


A. J. DITMAN, 














HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


NO. ‘ 

725. Charming to Her Latest Day. A 
Novel. By ALAN MuIR. 50 cents, 

724. A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By 
AVERY MACALPINE. Illustrated. 50 
cents. 

723. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, &c. 
By WALTER BESANT. 50 cents, 

722. A Transplanted Rose. By Mrs. Jonn 
SHERWOOD. 50 cents. 

721. A Charge for France, &c. By Joun 
HEARD, Jun. Two Illustrations. 50 
cents. 

720. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Paut 
CUSHING. 50 cents. 

719. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, &c. By 
HowaArD SEeELy. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. 
By THoMAs A. PINKERTON, 50 cents, 

717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina 
E. Burton. 50 cents. 

716. The Baroness. A Novel. By Frances 
M. PEARD. §0 cents. 

715. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 


Romance. By W. CLARK Russe... II- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 


Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 
By PAuL CUSHING. 50 cents. 


Mr. East’s E iences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. * Conrad WIL- 
BRANDT. Teanslated by Mary J. Sar- 
FORD. 50 cents. 


. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of *‘ Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 cents. 


714. 


713. 


711. Elsa. A Novel. By E. McQUEEN Gray. 
50 cents. 

710 ’s Daughter. A Novel. By 
GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents. 

709. Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel. 

. By RICHARD PRYCE. 50 cents. 

708. Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By 
KARL Emit Franzos. Translated by 
(Mrs.) L.P. and C.7.Lewis. 40 cents. 


The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 
. By THomas A.: JANviER. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 

. Iduna, and Other Stories. By Grorce 
A. HIBBARD. 50 cents. 

. Romain Kalbris. A Novel. By Hector 
MALor, Translated by Mary J. Ser- 
RANO. 50 cents, 

. A Group of Noble Dames. By Tuomas 

Harpy. With Illustrations. 75 cents. 


Donald Ross of Heimra. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM BLACK. 50 cents. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. A 
Novel. By WALTER Besant. Iilus- 
trated, 60 cents. 


707. 


703. 


702. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Rw The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent TI, ae postage prepaid, to any 
part of the ited States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 














